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Use and Occupancy Insuranc 


RDINARY fire insurance will Use and 
make good the property loss; would have completed the merchant’s 
but months may pass before the store protection against fire. Not only does 


Occupancy Insurance 


can be reopened. it pay the necessary expenses, but the 


normal profits as well. 
Expenses go right on piling up,— Credit can only be’ sound when 
rent, interests, necessary salary ex- based on adequate insurance protec- 
penses. Fire in a few minutes has tion. Proper Use and Occupancy In- 
turned a profitable business into a_ surance should be a factor in granting 
loss. Credit to the merchant. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additio 
information by addressing the company at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ASSURANCE CO. LTD 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 




















ROM bedrock foundations rise the steel 
skeletoned skyscrapers of the business and 
industrial world. 

Strength is inherent in the building of them. 

To preserve the financial strength of great 
businesses from loss by fire requires insuring 
institutions of good reputation and great finan- 
cial strength. 

The Home of New York is America’s Largest 
and Strongest Fire Insurance Company. This 
position of leadership has been attained by a 
consistent policy of fair dealing during more 
than seventy years of service to the insuring 
public. 


| The HOME:"*"°? NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


| STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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“OLD and TRIED” 


E are proud of these strong, conservative figures. 
They have been achieved by managements that have 
continuously carried out the ideals of the organizers of the 
Company in the careful selection of risks and the par- 
ticular choosing of agents. 
The Glens Falls is an intimate Company and deals in 
a really personal manner with its policyholders and agents. 
It deliberately chose at its inception to pursue this course 
in preference to the building of a great commercial machine 
dedicated to the worship of that soulless god, Bigness. 
We feel that this course has been right and that these 
figures prove it. Our 75th year finds the Glens Falls in a 
strong financial position, and in addition to its ample 
“dollars and cents’ there has been created an intangible, 
but more valuable asset—the loyalty and friendship of our 
policyholders and agents. 


Started in 1849 75 years old this year 


INSURANCE #” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 
E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. 8S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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Was it Preventable ? 


Three to one it was!—Over 75% 
of all our fire loss is preventable! 
That is why farsighted executives 
have adopted the slogan, “Prevent 
Preventable Fires!” and have incor- 
porated the idea in their programs of 
efficiency and conservation. 

To accomplish highly effective fire 
prevention in your plant, expert ad- 
vice is required and these companies 
are peculiarly fitted to be of especial 


value. We employ a large staff of 
trained engineers upon whom you 
may rely for the details on all fire 
prevention measures. Their inspec- 
tions and detailed reports are made 
with a view to eliminating fire haz- 
ards. Insurance rate-checking fol- 
lows, often paving the way for rate 
reductions. 

This service is at our expense for 
the benefit of our clients. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 
of this free service through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


IOWA 
ENIX 


EARMERS 
FIDELITY- 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
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Basing Our Decisions on 


All Available Facts 


LL of us have met men who draw general conclusions and 
A formulate principles of action from single inciderits. <A late 
frost means that the seasons are not what they used to be; 

a good man gone wrong means that the moral standards of the world 


are on the down grade; a friend out of employment means that busi- 
ness is bad. 


We are victims of impressions. 
restricted lives sense. 
of single cases, 


We are guided by what our 
Rules of conduct are based on the observance 


Fortunately for us in these days of complicated methods of living, 
when errors based on conclusions adduced from insufficient observa- 
tion are too dangerous, we are getting into our social and business 
existence the scientific method of reaching conclusions such as has 
been found vital in chemistry and physics. We are substituting for 
a single train of observations the experience and figures gathered 
from a large field of related activity. In the future no man will act 
intelligently or will be a safe guide for his business unless he avails 
himself of observations scientifically gathered. 


We do best when we take our own observations and judge of 


them by a comparison with observations and-experiences drawn from 
fields as wide as possible. 
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The name plate of modern 
motor truck transportation 


The Autocar Company has been a leader in 
the motor industry for the entire 26 years 
which have measured the history of auto- 
motive transportation. It has constantly been 
a leader in developing and applying methods 
to cut hauling costs. 


The Autocar Company manufactures both gas 
and electric trucks, therefore it can provide 
the most economical type of truck for each 
individual hauling need. 
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The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


~ 


Direct Factory Sales and Service Branches or Affiliated Representatives in 


*Albany *Buffalo Erie Memphis *Paterson *San Francisco Tallahassee 
*Allentown *Camden *Fall River Miami *Philadelphia *San Jose Trenton 
Altoona *Chester *Fresno *Newark *Pittsburgh *Schenectady *Washington 
*Atlanta *Chicago Harrisburg *New Bedford ‘*Portland,Me. Scranton West Falm Beach 
*Atlantic City *Cleveland ‘*Indianapolis *New Haven *Providence Shamokin *Wheeling 
*Baltimore Columbus *Jersey City *New York Reading *Springfield Williamsport 
Binghamton *Dallas Lancaster *Norfolk *Richmond *St. Louis *Wilmington 
*Boston Denver *Lawrence *Oakland *Sacramento *Stockton *Worcester 
*Bronx *Detroit *Los Angeles Orlando *San Diego *Syracuse York 
*Brooklyn * Indicates Direct Factory Branch ; 


Autocar 


GAS and electric trucks 


Capacities from 1 to 6 tons 


EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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Too Much Credit for the Farmer 


His Debt to Banks Probably as Great as in 1920 
By Hilton Hornaday 


St. Paul, Minn. 


and apparently few of the econ- 

omists seem disturbed over the 

bill for interest and taxes which 
faces the Northwest agricultural states. 
And yet the spring wheat growing states 
are continuing to build up a credit struc- 
ture, and new credit agencios are be- 
ing devised to put in fresh funds to 
help agriculture. 


The complacency is so notable that 
agriculture’s debt probably will continue 
to expand. Farmers will continue to be 
borrowers so long as it is possible to 
conceive of schemes by which farm 
lands and products and chattels may 
be hypothecated for loans. Towns, vil- 
lages and townships will centinue tu 
bond themselves as long as they are en- 
couraged to issue tax exempt securi- 
ties for improvements. Only when 
credit is dangerously overextended and 
abused will the time come for an ac- 
counting and words of caution. 


No class of producers has so many 
sources of credit as the farmers. The 
farmer’s note is good in more places 
than the note of any other citizen of 
the United States. Agencies to extend 
financial assistance to agriculturs have 
been set up as fast as legislative wheels 
can turn, with the result that today the 
machinery is complete for the granting 
of loans of long-time, intermediate and 
short-time maturity. And yet. new 
agencies are formed. No wonder the 

er has become to believe his ulti- 
mate salvation is in huge credits! 
Nowadays we seldom; hear the state- 
ment made so profusely at the close of 


the war, that “too much credit is what 
ails the farmer.” - 


The newest fund loaning agency will 
have a loaning capacity of $100,000,000. 
It is the Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
with capital privately subscribed by the 
nation’s banking interests, and was or- 
ganized at the suggestion of President 
Coolidge to refund past due indebted- 
ness of banks in the spring wheat grow- 
ing territory and to make lo: ns 60 that 
farmers may take up dairying, cattle 
raising and diversified farming. It was 

corporated following a conference of 


N= of the agricultural leaders 


Western bankers and business men 
called by President Coolidge. It was so 
strongly advocated by bankers that its 
justification is apparent. 

There are so many places where the 
farmer’s note may be discounted or 
rediscounted or where he may obtain 
capital loans on land, that it is doubtful 
whether the average country banker can 
enumerate all of them. In addition to 
the national and state banks and the 
Federal Reserve system, we have the 
Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks rather recently established. 

Then there are co-operative livestock 
marketing agencies; the newly estab- 
lished rural credit system of Minnesota, 
credit bureaus operated by the states or 
North and South Dakota and the Bank 
of North Dakota which is lending ex- 
tensively on farm lands. The farmers 
are also served indirectly by the War 
Finance Corporation through its loans 
to banks and co-operative marketing 
enterprises, as well as by the govern- 
ment seed loan agency. 

In addition to these, a multiplicity of 
smaller credit agencies have sprung up 
in the Northwest. They have been or- 
ganized on a basis that loanable funds 
may be obtained from the War Finance 
Corporation and the Intermediate Credit 
Banks. This wide range of credit 
agencies is supplemented by the cus- 
tomary extension of credit by grain ele- 
vators, potato warehousemen, wool 
buyers, and other private firms with 
arrangements whereby farmers receive 
loans upon delivery of farm products to 
elevators for storage. 


IMPORTANCE OF FARMER'S CREDIT 


It is readily seen that the problem of 
using properly the credit facilities is 
important. It is true that there are 
problems of production and marketing 
and matters of the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar, that can well be 
given immediate attention, but from a 
larger aspect none of. these need the 
attention so much as the credit problem. 

The most important changes thut are 
to be observed in the agricultural North- 
west have to do with crédits. Immense 


refunding operations are in progress. 
Debts are constantly being shifted, 
thereby, creating the impressioa that 
debts are being lessened. New avenues 
of credit are being opened and old ones 
shut off. 

The banking and mortgage indebted- 
ness of the Northwest is about $1,200,- 
000.000. These figures are for the 
states of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana. Against this 
figure is the value of land and improve- 
ments estimated at $8,000,000,000. This 
does not take into account the con- 
stantly increasing wealth of the North- 
west through the sale of agricultural 
products. The value of farm products 
in these states is about half a billion 
dollars annually. 

This ratio of assets to debts for agri- 
culture as a whole appears to be satis- 
factory. But on top of this mortgage 
and banking indebtedness, are other 
debts created by the recent establish- 
ment of many new agencies, ana the 
heavy funded debt of these states. 

It is doubtful whether farmers have 
made actual progress in cutting down 
their banking loans since the period of 
deflation began in 1920. We find in the 
January report of crop and business 
conditions, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve bank at Minneapolis, that with all 
things considered “it would undoubtedly 
prove true that farmers have increased 
their borrowings fcr short term and cap: 
ital requirements,” since 1920. 

Although figures published by country 
banks show a substantial reduction in 
loans to customers, the report of the 
Federal Reserve bank holds that the 
liquidation has been “apparent rather 
than real.” The situation is this: Many 
loans have been converted into real 
estate holdings through default. These 
figures are not included in the published 
abstracts of the condition of state and 
national banks. When it is also con- 
sidered that losses have been charged 
off by solvent banks, directly or by 
paper being taken out by directors and 
stockholders, it becomes clear, the re- 
port says, that the reduction in loans, 
in the agricultural regions has been 
minute. 





The Federal Reserve bank report re- 
ferred to is authority for figures show- 
ing that the largest reduction in bank 
loans since June, 1920, occurred in 
Minnesota where loans by banks out- 
side the Twin Cities declined 6.7 per 
cent. during the period of approxi- 
mately four years. In North Dakota 
and South Dakota the reductions were 
1.0 per cent. and 8 per cent. respec- 
tively and in Montana, there was act- 
ually an increase of .6 per cent. in 
loans. 

“In other words,” the bank report 
comments, “the farmer has not lacked 
credit assistance from commercial 
banks, and if the increased ‘ioans of 
Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks, 
and Intermediate Credit Banks be in- 
cluded, it would undoubtedly prove to 
be true that farmers have increased 
their borrowing for short term and cap- 
ital requirements during this period.” 


Thus we see that reason for doubt is 
apparent as to whether banking loans 
have been substantially reduced. Now 
how about capital loans? Since the 
Supreme Court gave its decision which 
resulted in the resumption of opera- 
tions of the Federal Land Bank system, 
the loans of the Federal Land Bank at 
St. Paul have increased steadily. The 
loans of that agency in the Northwest 
have reached $100,000,000. Join: Stock 
Land Banks, too, are pouring out money 
into capital investments. “he Minne- 
sota Rural Credits system which began 
operating last July has already loaned 
$3,000,000,000 on Minnesota farm 
mortgages and has just disposed of a 
$10,000,000 issue of state bonds to pro- 
vide more loanable funds. The Bank 
of North Dakota is loaning extensively 
on farm lands and has about $11,000,- 
000 out. The South Dakota Rural 
credits bureau only recently ‘lisposed 
of an issue of $3,000,000 in bonds. 


INCREASE OF LOANS TO FARMERS 


There is no question but what the 
increase in loans of these agencies are 
remarkable. It is estimated that the 
mortgage indebtedness of the North- 
west is now about $500,000,000, divided 
as follows: Minnesota, $250,600,000; 
North Dakota, $108,000,000; South Da- 
kota, $90,000,000, Montana, $78,000,000. 

Whether the farm mortgage aebt is 
increasing as these figures indicate, 
cannot be ascertained because there is 
no way of telling the extent of the re- 
funding of farm mortgages. For many 
years eastern insurance companies, 
trust companies and private individ- 
uals lent extensively on Northwest 
farm mortgages. There was a good 
reason. The prairie states had virgin 
soil, well suited to wheat, at one time 
a good paying crop. Interest and com- 
missions on farm loans ran high. The 
Northwest as a whole entered no objec- 
tion to the high rates and high com- 
missions; profits were sufficient in the 
raising of wheat to cause farmers no 
worry in the paying of them. 

These agencies are gradually being 
superseded by the Federal Land bank 
system and the state rural credit 
systems, and as a result the refunding 
transaction is being carried on. When 
land owners pay off their mortgage, 
they are borrowing again at either the 
Federal Land bank or the Mianesota 
Rural Credits bureau, we will say. 

The problem of the interest bearing 
debt of the Northwest states is receiv- 
ing very little attention. The statis- 


tical department of the Minneapolis 
Federal Reserve bank has given the 
matter some study, and the question is 
raised as to whether tremendous pace 
is justified. A bank study asserts: 


“The temptation to issue tax ex- 
empt securities has been too great 
for the Northwestern area to resist. 
A most extraordinary and significant 
inflation of interest bearing debt 
has resulted. The state funded debt 
of Minnesota in 1913 was $900,000; 
in 1923, it was $17,559,300, or an in- 
crease of 1,851 per cent. The funded 
county debt in 1913 was $6,210,776, 
and is now $78,061,498, or an increase 
of 1,156.9 per cent. 

“Minnesota is a rich state, but it 
is fair to inquire whether there has 
been any growth in its wealth, any 
progress in its development, or any 
increase of prosperity among the in- 
dividuals of its population, whether 
farmers or those in other occupa- 
tions, that is even remotely compar- 
able with or justifies the tremen- 
dous, pace at which its debt has been 
increased in ten years’ time? 

“In the State of Montana, the in- 
terest besring bonds and warrants 
of the State, its counties, cities, 
towns, and school districts, includ- 
ing irrigation, drainage, special road 
and special improvement districts, a- 
mounted in 1913 to $19,334,980; in 
1923 this interest bearing burden had 
increased to $75,657,650, or an in- 
crease of 394.7 per cent., in a state 
having an approximate population of 
595,000. 

“In North Dakota, the total net 
bonded debt of the State, counties, 
schools, cities, villages and town- 
ships in 1913 amounted to $8,495,334; 
in 1923 it had risen to $33,918,504, 
or an increase of 299.3 per cent. The 


bonded debt of the school district 
in North Dakota has risen from §$3,- 
638.341 in 1913 to $10,819,575 in 1923. 
“These tremendous amounts show 
only part of the picture. Minne- 
sota’s state and county funded debt, 
as an example, takes no cognizance 
of the floating debt of either the 
state or the counties, or the debt of 
incorporated places, or specified civil 
division, or the debt of townships, 
ditch districts, etc. In 1913 the ag- 
gregate debt representin all of 
these items amounted to $71,163,561, 
but the funded debt of the counties 
anee in —— is eenaeee seven million 
Ollars greater an the ager 
debt ten years ago.” medion 


The interest charges on these debts 
can be figured at about 5% per cent., 
and it is largely to be borne by farm- 
ers. It must be conceded that this 
interest“represents a burden on agri- 
culture that once established is a con- 
tinuing burden. 

The Northwest is now learning that 
the inherent danger in the use of 
credits, using the word in its broadest 
sense, is that it may grow to alarming 
proportions with scarcely any notice. 

The agencies through which credit 
is issued know when their loans begin 
to approach a line of danger. But 
there is no overseeing agency which 
may issue warnings or urge caution 
when the combined credits mount to 
totals that occasion anxiety. 

At best, only the Federal Reserve 
System through its statistical depart- 
ment of Commerce or similar agencies, 
or the spokesman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, may note the 
tendencies and point to the possible 
consequences. If the agricultural states 
are now using more credit than is safe 
for the profitable production of crops, 
the result will be the same as takes 
place in any enterprise that has over- 
reached its credit limits. There must 
come reorganization, which is accom- 
panied by drastic cuts in expenditures 
and quite likely a scaling down of the 
credits that have been heaped up in 
one form or another. 
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Only a Credit Man? 
An Inspiring Message from 
a Director of the National 
Association of Credit Men 


By A. J. Goldwater 
Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co. Inc., 
Los Angeles 


SHOULD like to meet face to face 

every credit man who is only a credit 
man and speak t» him as follows: 

Before every man who handles cred- 
its lies a wonderful opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that he has the qualities neces- 
sary for success—initiative, executive 
ability, personality, courage and a wide 
acquaintanceship. He is failing per 
haps, to realize that the head of his 
business is seeking just these qualities 
in understudies and every business head 
is looking for someone who will help 
him bear the burdens of business. 

The logical man to succeed to these 
responsibilities is the credit manager, 
But to get the equipment to meet the 
responsibilities, the credit manager 
clearly should become an active member 
of his professional organization; and 
the head of the business, if properly in- 
formed of this organization, will be only 
too happy to give the credit manager 
time to devote to the Association’s work. 

A leader in the Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association began with his pre 
sent firm in a minor position. He rec 
ognized the importance of the Associa- 
tion’s work. He had confidence that 
he could help to carry it on, and at the 
same time increased his value to the 
business. He satisfied his chief that 
this was so. He has been active in the 
Association ever since. 

There was no objection to the time 
taken away from his desk for he planned 
his work so that Association in n0 
way interferred. Close contact with 
fellow credit men gave him the oppor- 
tunity to develop and broaden his vi 
sion and when there was a vacancy in 
his concern, caused by the death of the 
manager, this man was selected to run 
the business. The directors of the firm 
agree that they made no mistake in 
their selection. 

You, as credit man, can do the same 
thing. Take an inventory of yourself. 
Check up, and if you find that you aré 
timid, change your attitude. Develop 
initiative. Develop executive ability. 
Develop courage and confidence, and 
you will have the proper consideration 
in your firm and be in a position to de 
vote time and energy to assisting the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
your professional organization, to reach 
the heights of service which are ahead. 


Selling the Salesman 


THICK sprinkling of salesmen Was 
Aw of the principal features of the 
last dinner meeting of the Montana 
Wyoming Association of Credit Men at 
Billings, Montana. The attendance was 
more than 100. 

Not only did Secretary Raymond 
Hough distribute part songs and pre 
grams, but the weekly report sheet, 
which has a clear outline of the work 
of the local and National Association, 
was also distributed. 
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One Guide for Credit Men 


Watching the Trend of Wholesale Prices 
By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Tab 
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This is the first of a series of articles 
of the Use of Business Indices, which it 
is believed will be of genuine value to 
credit men. 


ACH month, beginning with this 

issue a page or two in the 

CREDIT MONTHLY will be devoted 

to the study of business indices. 
In the present issue and in the issues 
immediately succeeding it, price indices 
will be described and analyzed. Sub- 
sequent issues will deal with produc- 
tion and credit indices. It is our 
plan to discuss these indices in non- 
technical language as far as that is 
possible. 


The general procedure will be to 
analyze a particular index,—that is, its 
method of computation, its value as a 
record of past and present business 
and its value as a forecaster. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the prob- 
lems of interpreting each index. After 
the index of each month has been so 
analyzed and interpreted, it will appear 
as one of the items in a general table 
of business indices which will then be 
kept up to date each month. Each 
article will be illustrated by charts or 
tables, or both. 


DEFINITION OF INDEX NUMBERS 

“Index numbers in the simplest form 
may be defined as relative or percent- 
age numbers in which data for one year 
or other similar period, for an average 
for a year or such period are taken as a 
base, generally indicated by 100, and 
upon which data for subsequent years 
or periods are computed as percent- 
ages.” (Secrist). For most indices 1913 
or 1914 is used as the base, The sim- 
Dlest way to describe the method of 
computing an index is to take only 
two prices. If, for example, in 1923, 


commodity A sold for $2 as against $1 
in 1913, and commodity B sold for $2 
in 1923 as against $1.50 in 1913, the 
index number of these two commodi- 
ties would be computed by looking upon 
$2.50 (the price of both commodities in 
1913) as the base and dividing $1.50, 
(the increase for the two prices over 
1913) by $2.50. This division gives us 
60 per cent. The index number for 
commodities A and B will therefore be 
160,—or a 60 per cent increase above 
the base year. 


In this case no weighting is used in 
the figures, both commodities being 
assumed to be equally important. 


There are several well-known price 
indices in which a large number of 
commodities are combined. One cf the 
best known is that of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which contains over 
400 commodities at wholesale prices, 
and appears about the 15th of the 
month following the month which is 
represented by the index number. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures are 
averaged daily, in most cases. and 
weighed in proportion to their rela- 
tive importance. Dun’s and Bradstreet's 
index numbers appear on the first of 
each month and represent general 
prices as of that day. 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S INDEX 
NUMBER 


In order to provide the business 
world with an index number that would 
quickly reflect changes in business cor- 
ditions, Professor Fisher of Yals Uni- 
versity began publishing in November, 
1922, a weekly index of general prices. 
He uses price quotations for 209 com- 


* By weighting is giving different value to 
commodities in relation to their importance. Thus, 
for example, farm products are four times as 
heavily weighted as building materials. 


WHOLESALE PRICE MOVEMENTS 


modities taken from Dun’s weekly re 
view. These he has weighed* in ac- 
cordance with weights used by Pro 
fessor Wesley Mitchel for the War In- 
dustries Board. The computations are 
made on Friday afternoon of each 
week, telegraphed to subscribers on 
Saturday for release to the presc on 
Monday. Thus there is a lag of only 
three days in their appecrance. 


THE VALUE OF A WHEKLY INDEX 


The value of such a weekly index 
may be readilv seen by a consideration 
of the index of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. To illustrate: It is 
quite possible that prices in the first 
week of the month of May, 1926, for 
example, may show a striking rise. 
With the second week, however, a 
slow drop may come which is con- 
tinued through the third and fourth 
weeks and accelerated in the first and 
second weeks of the month of June. 


The rise of the index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during the 
first week of May may be large enough 
to cancel the fall in the next three 
weeks, and the index number will 
therefore stable. On June 15th the in- 
dex number appears,—a false index of 
present business conditions, there. 
fore, for in the last five weeks, prices 
have fallen steadily. 


Professor Fisher’s index number takes 
care of such changes in prices. [t gives 
to the business man an almost immedi- 
ate record of the general price level 
and thus informs him of any change 
upward or downward. 

To illustrate: From the table below’ 
for February 1923. Beginning with the 
second week in February 1923 prices 
rose with a fair degree of rapidity: 
from 158 to 168 in the first week of 





COURSE OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Prof. Fisher's 
andex Number 


RAPID WEEKLY RISE OF 
PRICES EARLY PART OF 1923 


Feb. 2nd 158 
Feb. 3rd 161 
Feb. 4th 164 
March ist 165 
March 2nd 165 
March 3rd 166 
March 4th 167 
March 5th 167 
April 1st 168 


April. In other words, a rise in six 
weeks of 6 per cent,—a relatively very 
rapid rise. From then on prices drop- 
ped slowly almost regularly week by 
week, until they registered a low point 
of 153 in the second week of July,—a 
drop of almost 9 per cent in about 
three months,—a relatively large drop. 
There was a slight rise from then on 
until October, when again there ap- 
peared a rather steep decline. In-.other 
words this weekly index, particularly 
in its behavior in the early part of 1923 
and the latter part of 1923, reflected 
quickly and accurately general prices 
and business conditions. It showed the 
rapid upward swing in the early part 
of 1923 and it also showed what we 
have since called the slight secondary 
depression that we had in the iast of 
the year, (except for the temporary 
rise in the fall). 

The price index for 1924 is so far 
showing a different trend. After a fairly 


False Statement 
Indictment 
Under Pennsylvania Act 
By W. R. Montgomery 


Counsel, Natl. Assn. of Credit Men 


ON Monday, February 11, 1924, the 
Grand Jury for Monroe County, 
Pennsylvania, , found a true _ bill 
against Irwin Cohn, who was charged 
with having given a false financial 
statement to the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Delaware. 

The indictment is an aftermath of the 
bankruptcy of a corporation called 
“Exeloid Company of Pennsylvania,” 
of which Cohn was the president. The 
corporation failed about two years ago 
with large liabilities and with assets 
which are nominal. 


Various causes were assigned for the 
failure, one of the principal causes un- 
doubtedly being that the Exeloid Co. 
of Pennsylvania was carrying on ex- 
tensive note kiting operations through 
the medium of the now defunct Julian 
Trade Finance Corporation of New 
York City. 


The indictment charges that Irwin 
Cohn, as president of the Exeloid Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, knowingly made 
a false financial statement in writing, 
of the financial condition of the Exe 
loid Company, with intent to secure an 
extension of credit from the Hercules 
Powder Company. The statement is 
alleged to be false both on the asset 
and lfability sides to an amount of over 
$100,000. 


Apr., 2nd Wk. 146.6 


1924 1924 


STEADY WEEKLY FALL OF 
PRICES APRIL TO JULY, 1923 


April ist 168 
April 2nd 167 
April 3rd 167 
April 4th 166 
May ist 165 
May 2nd 164 
May 3rd 163 
May 4th 162 
June ist 160 
June 2nd i60 
June 3rd i59 
June 4th 158 
June 5th 155 
July ist 154 
July 2nd 153 


rapid rise in February, prices dropped 
perceptibly in the latter part of Febru- 
ary and March, until they are now, 
in April, at 146.6. 

These figures and charts show what 
a ready recording instrument Professor 
Fisher’s index is. What is the value 
of business index as a forecaster? The 
question is not easy to answer. We 
cannot ordinarily forecast the iuture. 
The best we can do is to project the 
past and present into the future. 
A study of prices shows frequertly at 
least a cumulative phenomenon. In 
other words, when prices rise in any 
marked degree there is a tendency for 
prices to continue rising for some 
time, at least until stopped hy certain 
factors which cannot be discussed 
here. Similarly when prices fall to any 
marked degree, there is a tendency for 
prices to continue falling, for rcasons 
again which cannot be taken up in de- 


The Hercules Powder Co. enlisted 
and secured the support of several 
other creditors, including E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc., all of whom 
contributed to a fund to finance the in- 
vestigation and prosecution. Credit 
for the indictment is due especially to 
W. R. Stevens, credit manager of the 
Hercules Powder Co., who has given 
his time and energy to the prosecution 
with out stint. 


It is expected that the case will come 
to trial during the May Term of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Monroe 
County. Many of the creditors are 
members of the National Association 
of Credit Men and the outcome of the 
prosecution will be awaited with great 
interest. 


Adjustment Bureaus 
Deserve Better of Credit Men 


By J. D. Cathon 
The Hoover Company, North Canton, O. 


AM sure the members of the National 

Association of Credit Men, as a 
whole, do not half appreciate the great 
constructive work being done by Ad- 
justment Bureaus of this Association. 
They have meant much to my company 
in holding credit losses down and on 
the record of achievements ought to be 
more generally appreciated. 

The accounts that give us trouble we 
turn over to the nearest Adjustment 


Apr., Ist Wk. 146.2 


1923 
Apr., 2nd Wk. 167 


COURSE OF PRICES 
JAN. TO APR. 11, 1924 


Jan. average 

Feb. average 

Mar., week ending 7th 
Mar., week ending 14th 
Mar., week ending 211st 
Mar., week ending 28th 
March average 

Apr., week ending 4th 
Apr., week ending 11th 


tail here. One fact, however, might 
be mentioned as responsible for this, 
namely, the fact that there is a tenden- 
cy to buy on a rising market and to 
hold off from buying on a _ falling 
market, and the tendency to buy has 
a cumulative effect on the rising prices, 
and the tendency not to buy has a 
cumulative effect on the falling prices. 

An index as sensitive and as quick to 
appear as Professor Fisher’s would 
have been tremendously valuable to 
business men in 1920, and will pre 
sumably be tremendously valuable to 
them if we ever again get to a period 
of peak prosperity and prices and the 
downward turn comes. It will make 
it possible for business men to be much 
better prepared than they are now not 
only for quick fluctuations in prices but 
for long major movements, such as the 
inception of a business depression and 
the revival of prosperity. 


Bureau of the Association and have yet 
to find the time when the service was 
not satisfactory. 

A case illustrating the service they 
are capable of rendering has just gone 
over my desk. The account was in 
Kansas where a dealer encountered 
financial difficulties. We placed the 
account with M. E. Garrison, manager 
of the Wichita Association of Credit 
Men. 

The amount of our claim was orig- 
inally $1569.50. Through the personal 
and untiring efforts of Mr. Garrison 
this sum was reduced by regulur pay- 
ments to $68.25. Atthat point the deb 
tor finding it practically impossible to 
make a success of his enterprise, exe 
cuted a trust mortgage conveying all 
assets to Mr. Garrison who succeeded 
in liquidating the business so well that 
every creditor was paid in full. 


Even the debtor must have appreci- 
ated the honest intentions of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men else 
he would not have executed a trust 
mortgage to Mr. Garrison. 


I urge that members take a little 
more trouble than they have been tak- 
ing and write the Crepir MonTuty of 
the services the Adjustment Bureal 
are rendering them. They should 
stimulate interest in credit interchange, 
friendly liquidation and popularize our 
Adjustment Bureaus. 


Credit departments which are rot us 
ing the Adjustment Bureaus are 
neglecting a wonderfully efficien: piece 
of credit machinery. 
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Filing Problems Solved 


Experiences of Credit Men and Other Executives 
By Edward T. Fanning 


A life savers first duty is 60 keep leaks out of the life hoat . 


man who has been in intimate 

contact with all phases of credit 

work, declared recently, as the 

result of his twenty-five years of 
observation, that the credit manager 
whose record at the end of the fiscal 
year shows a very small percentage of 
losses and claims in attorney’s hands 
for collection will be found invariably 
to be one who lays emphasis on main- 
taining detailed records covering in- 
formation regarding the standing of 
customers, and that he must have been 
ina position to act quickly and above 
all with an accurate knowledge of all 
available information. 

The official, who is responsible for 
events is compelled to have an intimate, 
continuing interest in maintenance of 
a system that cares for detailed records 
and guarantees promptness in produc- 
ing the documents he needs when he 
needs them. Methods of filing or sys- 
tems of indexing are always of interest 
to him as working equipment adding to 
the efficiency with which his many 
duties may be performed. 

Ease of operation is the criterion, be- 
cause experience has taught him that 
simplicity in the operation of a filing 
system is a first essential. The system 
that requires another system to make 
it function he has no use for. As an 
eld time credit manager states out of 
the fullness of his years of trial and 
test of various elaborate filing methods: 

“Avoid the filing equipment with 
frills to it. If you step up on your porch, 
which is it easier to do—to turn the 
knob of the door and open it. or to 
have first to look under the door mat 
or reach up to a nail or look in your 
purse to get the key to unlock the door 
and permit you to enter?” 


FILING SYSTEMS OF TWO GROUPS 
Generally speaking the various filing 
systems in use by a business house fall 
into two groups: Systems which are 
self-classifying; and card index systems. 
The alphabetical, the geographical and 
the decimal systems whether operated 
singly or in combination, are self-classi- 
fying. On the other hand, the numeri- 
eal and the subject methcds require 
interpretation through card indexes. 

Alphabetical filing is naturally the 
easiest for the file clerk to understand 
because, the majority of us from the 
day we first begin to be taught, refer 
to the relations of letters consecutively. 
The numerical method, where the 
folders are numbered in sequence and 
are cross-referenced on cards alphabet- 
ically, is the system favored by many 
of the credit departments of large con- 
cerns. They prefer this method, despite 
the additional cost, because through the 
numbered folders and the indexed cards 
it is possible to preserve all correspond- 
ence in one place. 

Subject filing also calls for a card 
index. In this system the subject is 
of major importance and the card index 
is resorted to in order to link up the 
related factors of the correspondence. 
A variation of subject filing is the com- 
bination of this method with decimal 


classification. This system outlines the . 


material to be filed by groups, these 
in turn being subdivided into other 
groups, the process of refining these 
still further coming into operation as 
needed. The classifing of subject heads 
and subheads calls for considerable 
skill on the part of the one who does 
the classifying. Of course, no card 
index is needed with this method as 
the subject heads are self-explanatory. 


If a concern is doing a national bus- 
iness and the concentration of sales 
effort is in given localities, or if a 
more comprehensive view of general 
conditions is desired, the geographical 
system is preferred by some credit 
managers. In using this method guide 
cards required for states, and for the 
different towns in the states are fol- 
lowed by folders with the names of 
customers alphabetically arranged. This 
brings together information regarding 
all accounts in any one town or section 
—a feature found to be an advantage 
by some credit men, because frequently 
a -knowledge of other nearby accounts 
helps in making credit decisions. 

The credit department of a company 
engaged in national distribution of an 
electrical device, finds this geographi- 
cal method of filing useful in checking 
up requests for extensions. A customer, 
for instance, in a town in Nebraska 
whose account is due, writes for an 
extension on the grounds of business 
being poor in that locality. The credit 
man by consulting the folders of other 
customers in that section can readily 
determine if similar complaints have 
come from others in the same general 
locality. 

THE OVERLOAD ON CARDS 

In the course of inquiries made re- 
garding different credit men’s experi- 
ences with the geographical method of 
filing, there! came to hand an idea that 
would lend itself to adaptation in many 
lines of business. 

The geographic plan was worked out 
by the credit and collection department 
of a western company doing business 
on a wide scale with retail dealers. 
Operating on the installment plan of 

(Continued on page 41) 
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7 of Ratio of Past Dues 


To Outstandings in the Control of Credits 


By Henry Krisch 


The Farish Company, New York 
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past due accounts to outstandings 

in the control of credits, it cannot 

be too strongly emphasized that a 
line of credit is a flexible quantity, 
ever varying, and based on a variety 
of considerations, for which reason no 
single factor in itself can be used as 
a basis. Certain fundamental consid- 
erations, however, combine to form the 
foundation on which the credit struc- 
ture is built, and for this a ratio system 
is important. 


There is perhaps no better indication 
of the business situation than that re- 
flected in the condition of collections. 
When business is good and there is a 
ready market for merchandise, collec- 
tions are usually good—other things 
being equal. Conversely, slow collec- 
tions, broadly speaking, usually accom- 
pany a period of deflation, or, in other 
words, a slowing up of the nation’s 
financial machine. . Due allowance, how- 
ever, must again be made for seasonal 
influences, territorial and in some in- 
stances climatic conditions, as well as 
for certain lines of business in which 
slow payments are a more or less fixed 
habit. 


[: discussing the use of the ratio of 
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Tentatively, lOper cent. of overdue 
accounts is considered “normal”. 

Variations above normal shew poor 
collections, and variations below 
show better collections. 


See fext of article. 
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THE RATIO AS A THERMOMETER 


Let us assume for instance, a period 
of prosperity. Merchandise is readily 
disposed of, prices are rising and money 
is plentiful. As a result collections are 
good. All of this is reflected in a low 
ratio of past dues to outstandings. 
Viewed as one might a thermometer, 
the situation appears to be excellent, 
with no breakers ahead. As pros- 
perity progresses, however, prices grad- 
ually increase; the credit situation be- 
comes more strained, and merchants 
carry larger stocks. Finally a point is 
attained where production exceeds con 
sumption and where funds become less 
plentiful, which condition is immedi- 
ately reflected in a rising ratio of over- 
dues to outstandings—a warning of 
danger. 

Viewed solely from a thermometrical 
standpoint, this trend of events. might 
not warrant any feeling of alarm to the 
casual observer, but to the student of 
fundamental conditions, it indicates the 
approach to a period of inflation, the 
peak of which will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by a period of liquidation and re- 
sultant general depression. From this 
standpoint the value of the ratio system 


as a barometer of future business con- 
ditions cannot be overestimated. Not 
only is it a mirror of existing condi- 
tions, but it is of material assistance, 
in conjunction with certain -other fun- 
damental considerations, in assisting 
the credit man to determine his future 
credit policy and help shape the pro 
duction policy of his house. To the 
treasurer this chart can also be of 
great value in assisting him to form- 
ulate his financial budget. 


These considerations however, are 
subject to modifications. It is not in- 
tended to suggest that ratios are to be 
used as mechanical forecasters, as no 
set rules can be applied to any situa- 
tion into which enter a number of ab- 
stract factors, and where the numat 
equation and psychological considera- 
tions are prominent. This last point 
is best illustrated by a reference to con- 
ditions in May, June and July, 1923, 
as well as during-February and March, 
1924, (at least in the textile industry). 
During these periods apparently 
every factor that should have con- 
tributed to good business and general 
prosperity has been present: Money 
was plentiful; statistics indicated pub- 
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lic consumption above the average; car 
loading figures showed large distribu- 
tion: and the ratio of outstandings, 
while fluctuating for short periods, on 
the whole was favorable. Nevertheless, 
in certain lines of industry, the tex- 
tile industry being a fair example, bus- 
iness has been approaching a state of 
stagnation. This situation was not pre- 
dicted or reflected by collections, but 
was due to several factors. Some of 
them were undoubtedly caused by cer- 
tain market conditions peculiar to the 
textile trade, but more of which must 
be classed as psychological factors. 
The results of these psychological fac- 
tors particularly are elusive and dif- 
ficult to forecast. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CHART 

It will be noticed that accounts re- 
ceivable are listed in the first vertical 
column in the following order: $250,000., 
$500,000., $750,000., $1,000,000.00 ete. 
The overdues are listed in the second 
vertical column as $25,000., $50,000., 
$75,000., $100,000 etc. The accounts 
receivable are by a solid line, the over- 
dues by a dotted line. In the first two 
vertical columns the accounts receiv- 
able and the over dues are listed in 
such a manner that the overdues rep 
resent a fixed ratio of 10 per cent. of 
the accounts receiveble. In other 
words, wherever the dotted line (over- 
dues) is above the solid line (accounts 
receivable) it shows that over 10 per 
eent. of the accounts receivable is 
overdue. Where the dotted line runs 
below the solid line, it indicates that 
less than 10 per cent. of the accounts 
receivable is past due. 

This ratio is not conceived of as a 
“normal” fixed ratio. As a starting 
point it has a quality of convenience of 1 
to 10 and it also approximates a true 
normal. A true normal can of course 
be determined only after the figures 
have been kept for a long period of 
years. 

It can readily be seen what a poor 
period 1920-1921 has been for business 
in general. From a ratio of 5 to 6 per 
cent. in the beginning of 1920, the col- 
lections slowed down to such an extent 
that 30 per cent. of the accounts re- 
ceivable were past due in November, 
1920. This chart reflected accurately 
existing conditions, and in conjunction 
with a knowledge of fundamental con- 
ditions, foretold (the inevitable reac- 
tion which followed. While informa- 
tion from a variety of sources indicated 
that trouble was ahead, this chart 
served to visualize the situation for the 
credit man with a greater degree of 
clearness and force than any other bus- 
iness index. By the early Fall of 1921 
however, collections gradually im- 
Proved until August, 1922, at which 
time they were so satisfactory that 
only about 314 per cent. of the accounts 
receivable were overdue—a condition 
that has continued until the present 
time with slight modifications. 


COLLECTIONS THE PULSE OF 
BUSINESS 

Collections are the pulse of bus- 
iness, measuring as they do the flow of 
the Nation’s funds through the arteries 
of commerce. It is quite necessary, 
therefore, that the credit man know 
the exact state of his collections. The 
simple system described above provides 
such a medium. Since collections vary in 
every line, any credit man attempting 
to follow this scheme would have to 
set up tentatively at least, an approxi- 
mate ratio, and would have to learn to 





interpret the variations from this ap- 
proximate form in accordance with the 
experiences of his own business. 

But unless the credit man is ready to 
measure collections in some _ such 
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simple fashion, he will not be able to 
exercise a proper control of his own 
decisions and therefore of all the other 


—" decisions that depend upon 
s. 





Cross Records 


For Bank Credit Men 
By Alexander Wall 


HE bank credit man has in his 
"T ities amass of information col- 

lected and tabulated largely on an 
individualistic basis. 

A commercial agency report con- 
cerning a single company name will 
naturally be filed under the name of 
such company. Within this report, 
however, there often appear referen- 
ces to affiliated, allied and precedent 
companies and individuals connected 
with any of these. Without some 
method of recording these inter-rela- 
tions valuable points of information 
may easily ‘be lost sight of and for- 
gotten. 

The newspapers and . periodicals 
often make note of items of credit 
value concerning individuals or com- 
panies not bank customers but that 
they may become bank customers or 
items that have a bearing on the affiairs 
of a customer. Information of this kind 
is of real value and can be easily filed 
or noted for reference. 

Bank credit officers are frequently 
requested to give credit opinions on 
companies or individuals who have no 
direct relation with such officers’ 
banks; and it would be of consider- 
able value and a great saver of time 
if their banking or trade connections 
could be easily discovered at the time 
of such inquiry. 

These inter-relations suggest the value 
of a cross record system which can be 
installed easily and maintained without 
much labor. 


LEDGER PAPER CARDS, 3 x 5 
. INCHES 


The basis for such a file consists in 
3 x 5 cards because this is the stand- 
ard size. It is suggested that in place 
of the standard cardboard or fibre cara 
heavy ledger paper be substituted. Con- 
sidering the amount of handling such a 
form will stand up on this size suff- 
ciently well and will make possible the 
assembly of two to four times as many 
records in a single drawer as will the 
standard fibre card. 


SMITH, Jeremiah Z. 
Banks No. 7 
Director - J. Doe Company 


Treasurer - Wm. 


In the reading of any commercial 
agency report listings of directors, prece- 
dent companies, affiliated companies, 
etc., should be noted. The name of the 
individual, or the affiliated company, 
should be placed at the top of such a 
3 x 5 card and below it a notation of 
the folder which is filed under the 
major name. This means that if John 
Jones is a director of the John Doe 
company, his name should be placed at 
the head of the card and below it the 
memorandum should be made “Direc- 
tor of John Doe Company.” 


If some clerk from the credit depart- 
ment spends but a short period each 
day in the clearing house department 
looking over the checks which have 
been deposited by customers or which 
have come in.through the mail drawn 
against other local banks, it will be 
possible to accumulate a record of 
names and their bank connections. This 
can be done by entering the name of 
the maker of the check at the head of 
one of the 3x5 cards, indicating the 
clearing house bank number below. If 
inquiry then develops on such @ name 
the credit executive is put in possession 
of information as to the bank of de 
posit so that he can begin his inquiry 
there if he so desires. This can be car- 
ried further by making a record of the 
payee of the check so as to develop 
quite a substantial trade reference list, 
if this is considered desirable. 


Short clippings from newspapers or 
memoranda referring to newspapers 
can be made on a file of this kind in 
dicating where the clipping is filed if 
it be too large to be attached, and mis- 
cellaneous elippings can be filled in nu- 
merical sequence, making ready refer- 
ence easy. 


Such a file has been tried out in ac- 
tual practice and has been found to be 
of considerable ready value. A sampiec 
of the card as it would appear is re- 
produced herewith. 


Jones Company 


President - Country Club 


Alderman 8th Ward 


Director - Blank Association of Credit Men 





Cross Recorn Carp USED BY BANK CrepIT MAN 


Actual Size 3 x 5 inches 
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Foreign Credit Practices 


Adjusting Them to Present-Day Problems 


By J. L. Thompson 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn, 


up the information that will enable 

him to ship the orders that come 
to his desk and not find an excuse for 
declining to ship them. 

Roosevelt once divided the world intu 
two classes of people—those who get 
the job done and those who always have 
a good excuse for not doing it. The 
credit man must be in the first class, 
must be the man who ficds a way of 
shipping on credit if credit is safe, and 
of shipping on cash if the customer is 
not entitled to credit. 

_There is a difference between ship- 
ping goods on credit to a foreign coun- 
try and shipping on credit within one’s 
Own country. If the conditions sur- 
rounding the credit of the foreign cus- 
tomer would be favorable in this coun- 
try, it is likely that they would be 
more favorable in the foreign country. 
Similarly, if the conditions for credit 
are poor in this country they would be 
worse in a foreign country because the 
expense of enforcing the collection or 
payment of an account in a foreign 
country is far greater than in this 
country. 

When the credit man points to the 
three C’s—Character, Capacity and 
Capital—as a basis of credit, he is sim- 
ply pointing to the fact that it is es- 
sential that the customer be honest, 
that he have ability and that he have 
sufficient money to handle his business 
and make money in it. Anyone who is 
honest and is comsistently making 
money is a good credit risk. 

We often hear it said that conditions 
under which credit is extended to for- 
eign parts are different now from those 
prevailing before the World War and 
immediately thereafter. There is no 
difference, however, except that the 
financial structure and the exchanges of 
the world are more disorganized. Yet it 
is possible to do business safely in al- 
most every country in the world, though 
not always possible to do as much bus- 
iness in a particular country as was 
heretofore possible. 

The important point is to know the 
economic, financial and political con- 
ditions of the country, not so much the 
better to determine upon the safety of 
the credit risk as to form a more ac- 
curate conclusion upon the amount and 
character of business that can be done 
on a paying basis. 


HELPLESS WITHOUT FOREIGN 
CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


The first point in considering the in- 
dividual order received from a foreign 
customer bears upon the question of his 
sense of honor. This can be determined 
with remarkable accuracy from the re- 
port of the salesman or representativ: 
on the ground, through the usual mer- 
cantile agency report, and through the 
report of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men where is to be had 
the combined ledger experience of the 
large membership of the Bureau. All 


l’ is the duty of the credit man to dig 


this information brought together will 
usually answer the question as to the 
customer’s honesty and ability to pay. 
Here too one finds upon what terms 
the foreign customer buys, in what 
amounts, besides how he pays. I would 
as soon try to play ball with my arms 
tied, as to pass on foreign credits with- 
out the information which the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau provides. 


THE CUSTOMARY TERMS 


With the question of character and 
ability determined, follows the ques- 
tion of terms on which the goods are 
to be sold. One may be able to sell 
a few bills of goods for a brief time on 
the terms which he lays down, but if he 
is to build solidly for the future, his 
terms must be the terms prevailing in 
the country. Unless a shipper can 
meet these terms he is setting up an 
unnecessary sales resistance against his 
goods and making it the easier for the 
customer to discontinue the use of the 
goods at the first opportunity that 
comes to him to buy similar goods on 


the terms and credits prevailing in his 
country. 


If the terms of sale are such that the 
credit man cannot mark the goods at a 
profit, the matter then becomes a ques- 
tion of company policy and passes out 
of the realm of. simple credit policy. 

I do not mean, when I urge the im. 
portance of meeting the credit terms 
prevailing in the foreign country, that 
I favor the granting of terms more fav- 
orable than those in general use. But 
this question of meeting the sales terms 
of competitive houses is important, 
because through competition have come 
about unnecessarily long terms. Some 
salesman or sales manager has sought 
to strengthen himself with the foreign 
buyer by giving away something that 
does not belong to him. He was not 
permitted to disturb the market by cut- 
ting prices but failed to appreciate 
that it is just as disastrous to com- 
pete in terms of sale. Therefore, in 
looking around to see what the other 
departments of the house had to give 
away he says: “Here’s our credit 
manager. Those terms of sale that he 
has set up we will just steal bodily and 
give them away. We know that the 
usual terms of sale are 90 days or 120 
days’ sight, but we will give six months 
or send the goods down on consign- 
ment, letting the customer pay for 
them when he gets ready.” Little does 
the sales manager realize that in doing 
this he starts a fire that will get beyond 
control. 


Terms of sale are so important when 
finally determined upon that they 
should be definitely written into the 
order and, wherever possible, should 
be of a documentary nature, that is, 
either with documents to be delivered 
upon acceptance of the draft at 30, 60 or 
more days’ sight. It is preferable to 
have the draft drawn on a date basis 
because thereby a definite due date to 


the draft is had. In some countries, 
however, this is impossible as the pre. 
vailing practice is to use the draft 
based upon sight. 


It is desirable, after the goods have 
been shipped, to have a representative 
on the ground to whom the bank can 
refer all cases of misunderstanding re 
garding the acceptances or payment of 
the draft, or questions as to quality or 
nature of the goods. It is customary, 
where possible, to forward the docu- 
ments to such representatives who will 
deliver them in person after having as- 
certained that the draft has been ac- 
cepted, or will withhold the documents 
should conditions make it unwise to 
have the goods delivered to the cus- 
tomer at the time. Furthermore, it is 
especially desirable to have such a rep- 
resentative on the ground to take care 
of extensions of time of payment on 
drafts to the bank. 

A rule that should not be broken is 
not to gamble in exchange, and we 
should also advise our customers 
against it because, in the final analy- 
sis exchange is merely a question of 
price. 

If you sell in the currency of the 
country in which the buyer lives or if 
you sell in your own currency, you or 
the buyer must translate the cost of 
the goods into the currency of his coun- 
try; and when exchange is against the 
foreign buyer, the point which you 
buyer must determine is whether or not 
your goods priced ‘in the currency of 
his country are at a price that will 
enable him to sell them. 

Every exporter has at some time had 
put up to him the question of guar 
anteeing a certain rate of exchange 
when the order was placed. And, per 
haps after the order was placed and the 
goods shipped and the draft drawn, the 
foreign buyer has requested the accep 
tance of payment at a certain fixed rate 
of exchange irrespective of the market 
at that time. 

It is not, as a rule, good business to 
ignore conditions as they exist and to 
buy for delivery in the future without 
covering the question of exchange. | 
know that in some countries it is prac 
tically impossible to cover on future ex 
change, but if the buyer does rot cover 
he is placing himself in a dangerous 
position; and a seller who guarantees 
to absorb an exchange loss must either 
be enjoying an abnormal profit or tak 
ing the risk of suffering an abnormal 
loss. 


FOREIGN BAD DEBT LOSS LESS 
THAN DOMESTIC 


We have heard much of credit insum 
ance, both domestic and foreign, but 
my investigation leads me to believe 
that if those concerns which have bee? 
doing both a domestic and export busi- 
ness were to compare their actual ex 
periences on bad debts, they would find 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Willard B. Cross 


—— death of Willard Bergen Cross at 
his home in Duluth March 27, 1924, 
takes out of the National Association 
of Credit Men a man who, in his daily 
work bore constant witness to the As- 
sociation and its ideals. He believed in 
the Association with all his heart. To 
serve it and advance its cause was 
with him a passion. He will be sorely 
missed by his fellows in the Duluth Su- 
perior Association of Credit Men, who 
loved him as a brother and respected 
him as a leader; he will be missed by 
his fellow national workers with whom, 
for years, he labored. He will be es- 
pecially missed at the National Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention to which he 
journeyed with unfailing regularity. 


To Mr. Cross came one call aiter an- 
other for service for the Association 
until finally he was asked to take the 
highest position that the credit men 
could offer, the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association, which he assumed 
in 1921. The test of the genuineness of 
devotion to such a cause as the Asso- 
ciation represents, comes after a man 
has passed out of the highest position 
his fellows can give him. Devotion then 
may lag, but to Mr. Cross the fact of 
having served as president, gave but a 
new reason for devotion. 


Though born in New York State, 
most of Mr. Cross’ business life was 
spent in Duluth, to which city he went 
from Marquette, Michigan, when the 
house with which he was connected 
moved its headquarters to Duluth. In 
1900 he became associated with F. A. 
Patrick & Company as secretary of the 
conporation and in charge of credits. In 
1906 he was made treasurer, and was 
chosen vice-president in January, 1922. 

Mr. Cross was a moving spirit in or- 
ganizing the Duluth Jobbers Credit 
Bureau of which he was for some time 
president and always remained one of 
the leading figures. 


As an officer of his company says, 
“Mr. Cross’ credit work, extending 
over the entire United States and 
Alaska, was of a constructive variety. 
Hundreds of merchants throughout the 
country recognize the part he took in 


Starting them upon successful business 
careers,” 


The Administrative Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men has 
adopted the following minute: 


“Up to the very hour of his fatal ill- 
hess, W. B. Cross served the National 
Association and through it the com- 
merce of the Nation. His is a record of 
years of personal sacrifice of time and 


energy in the service of the credit pro- 
fession, 





WILtarp B. Cross 


Past President 


National Association of Credit Men 


“In the ranks, on the directorate, as 
vice-president and finally president, he 
was a tower of strength. 

“To his widow in her affliction the 
members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Association send their pro- 
found sympathy; and they record like- 
wise their sense of irreparable loss of a 
loved and honored associate, counselor 
and friend.” 


The memorial resolutions adopted by 
the Duluth credit organizations, in 
which he was so active, say: 


“Contact with him in the many years 
of service in his chosen profession in- 
spired profound respect for his high 
ideals, his integrity, his manliness and 
unselfishness and deep appreciation of 
his wise counsel. 


“He consistently exemplified in his 
business life the principle of ‘fair play’ 
and the doctrine of the Golden Rule. 

“He was untiring in his effort to pro- 
mote the best interest of business gen- 
erally, along right lines and to place 
the ethics of commercial transactions 
upon a higher plane. 


“We therefore express our deep sor- 
row over the loss of one of our number, 
the inspiration of whose useful life has 
meant and does mean so much to us. We 
extend to the bereaved Wife and 
Daughter an expression of sincere sym- 
pathy in their grief with the hope that 
their sorrow may be tempered by grati- 
tude to God for the noble life which has 
gone to its reward.” 









































































Credit Methods Forum 


of the Credit Monthly 
Can You Solve These Problems? 





A QUESTION ON 
APPRAISAL COMPANIES 


To THE Forum: I should like to ask 
through our Forum whether confidence 
in a statement is better founded if the 
fixed assets and inventory have been 
passed upon by an appraisal company. 

My feeling is that it is fair to pre- 
sume that these companies approach 
the problems in a more disinterested 
manner than the owners of the com- 
panies themselves, but I should like to 
get the views of other credit men who go 
over the affairs of the larger corporate 
interests. ; H. G. F. 





A QUESTION ON A FOLLOW-UP 
COLLECTION SYSTEM 


To THE Forum: There are a good 
many subjects I should like to see dis- 
cussed in the Forum, but the subject 
that I am most interested in, and I 
think other-men will agree with me, is 
an efficient follow-up collection system. 

Let me say that if some of the read- 
ers of the CrepIT MONTHLY will start 
this subject going, I will be glad to 
follow giving the benefit of my experi- 
ence with the type of debtors who are, 
as a rule, more insolvent than solvent. 

~o 





A QUESTION ON SPECULATION 
IN THE CUTTING UP TRADE 


To THE Forum: There is a matter of 
credit significance in the cutting up 
trade which I have never seen dis- 
cussed, but which I think should re- 
ceive wide attention, namely the cus- 
tom prevailing in a great many gar- 
ment making houses of cutting up 
stock in anticipation of future orders. 
To my mind this is a form of specula- 
tion that is most dangerous, and, it is 
likely to mean a loss to every other 
dealer in the industry. 


The matter is of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a lively discussion. 


I. G. 





A QUESTION ON 
SMALL UNFAIR DEDUCTIONS 


To THE ForuM: Here is a question I 
should like to see discussed in the 
Forum of our magazine: 


What can be done with the debtor 
who makes a practice of deducting 
small amounts on one pretense or an- 
other contrary to contract terms,—items 


too small to place in the hands of an 
attorney. 


Other credit men, I am sure, have 
been annoyed similarly. Possibly some- 
one can give me suggestions used suc- 


cessfully for curbing this unfair prac- 
tice. J. B. 





A QUESTION ON 
INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTS 


To THE Forum: I should like to see 
this subject discussed, “The handling 
of installment accounts in all their 
phases.” W. P. B. 





A QUESTION ON 
CASH DISCOUNTS 


To THE ForuM: The question I should 
like most to see discussed in the 
Forum is, “The cash discount: taken 
all in all would it be better to sell on 
a net basis?” 

Let’s have both sides of this ques- 
tion. H. G. C. 


ns 


A QUESTION ON THE PLACE 
OF THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


To THe Forum: A question for dis- 
cussion is, “Just where does the Credit 
Department best fit into a business?” 





CREDITS A TREASURY PHASE 
OF THE BUSINESS 


To THE CREDIT MONTHLY FORUM: 
There has been some discussion in the 
Crepir MONTHLY regarding the place 
where the Credit Department best fits 
into a business. 


My observation is that the credit 
manager is sometimes linked up with 
the selling force so closely that the two 
departments are under the same con- 
trol. I think, however, in most houses 
such is not the case and the two de- 
partments are under different heads, 
credits being considered a _ treasury 
phase of the business, and the sales 
as having no relation to the treasury 
department. _. a. 





A QUESTION ON 
TRADE GROUPS 


To THE Forum: A discussion and full 
outline of Trade Group activities, forms 
used, methods, etc. might be of as much 
interest to others as to me. 


My opinion is that trade groups or- 
ganized by local associations of credit 
men increase Interchange Bureau sub- 
scribers and make possible much bet- 
ter reports; that they tend tu bring 
broken accounts into Adjustment 
Bureaus, and encourage practical 
credit co-operation. 

If it will be helpful to other readers 
of the Crepir MonTuty, I shall be glad 
to give the benefit of my experience in 
the matter of Trade Groups. 

H. J. FP. 
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Determining Credit 
Limits 
By J. H. Bedell, 
Phillips-Jones Corp., New York 


Is it practical to establish credit 
limits on all classes of trade, and 
how are these limits determined and 
kept down to date? This is a question 
put before the Forum that greatly in- 
terests me. Many credit managers 
come to grief because they have failed 
to answer it satisfactorily for their own 
businesses. 

There are two very good reasons, in 
my estimation, why a credit man 
should taboo credit limits as they re 
late to customers’ accounts. I will en- 
deavor to explain both. 

Establishing a limit on a customer’s 
account ‘mecessitates the bringing of 
information up to date. Immediately 
thereafter there are conditions which 
may make it advisable to increase the 
amount, even though there has ‘been 
no change in the customer’s financial 
standing. 

For instance, after a thorough in- 
vestigation has been completed and a 
limit assigned, the customer may 
place an order which may be a trifle 
in excess of the limit—a few hundred 
dollars, perhaps. Suppose the deter. 
mined limit is $2000., and the order is 
for $2350. Anyj credit man would agree 
that if the customer is entitled to $2, 
000., he is surely entitled to the $350. 
more. To proceed otherwise would but 
show a lack of co-operation with the 
sales department. Inasmuch as it may 
mean the loss of the order in its en- 
tirety, the credit man who rigidly en 
forces the limits, may find himself in 
an uncomfortable position. Hence, in 
reality a limit of this character is no 
limit. 


WHEN THE CUSTOMER ASKS WHAT 
HIS LIMIT I8 


Another example is one which I have 
personally come in contact with many 
times. I find customers feel that they 
have a certain limit with all of their 
creditors, and they frequently ask the 
credit manager what their limit is, with 
the particular house. To tell a cus 
tomer is to insult him provided other 
houses are giving him a limit twice as 
large. 

This point gives an excellent reason 
for not placing limits on customers’ 
accounts, as this question can be a 
swered only by an exceedingly tactful 
credit man. We can fool ourselves 
into believing that the customer cal- 
not discover what his limit is, but there 
is likely to be somebody in your organ- 
ization who is willing to tell him,—0 
he may be sitting in your office and see 
the memorandum on the credit folder, 
or on the ledger. 

It is neccessary for every credit man- 
ager, who delegates the responsibility 
of checking credits to an assistant or 
assistants in his department, to have 
some control or limit of responsibility 
by which the assistants may be guided. 
The usual policy of assigning a limit 
to a customer and keeping it up to date 
entails considerable work, and has 
many disadvantages. 


USE OF AGENOIBS’ RATING OHARTS 


To get the proper control with the 
least effort, and with a minimum of 
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expense, the rating chart used by eitner 
commercial agency or both of them, 
can be carefully studied and limits 
assigned to each rating. These limits 
are determined from statistics showing 
fatalities in the company over a per- 
jod of years, and influenced to a great 
extent by the policy of the house with 
regard to liberality. 


After the schedule is completed, an 
assistant may check orders with these 
limits, provided there is no derogatory 
information at hand, and the account 
has made settlements in keeping with 
the terms, or in keeping with the pol- 
icy decided upon by the house. 


It can be readily understood with an 
arrangement of this kind in effect, how 
an assistant can check with safety a 
large percentage of all the orders com- 
ing into the house. The exceptions 
should be referred to the credit manager 
for his personal attention. 


With the control above referred to in 
effect, no individual customer has a 
limit except indirectly, and it is there- 
fore possible for a credit man to inform 
any of his customers, that a limit is not 
assigned to his account, but that he re- 
ceives credit as liberally as his resour- 
ces warrant. Further, it eliminates 
the expense and trouble of periodically 
revising the limits. In other words, 
once established—they are always up 
to date, new accounts falling in line as 
readily as though there were no limits 
maintained. 


In the event any credit manager 
wishes further information on ‘his sub- 
ject, I should be glad to explain my 
method in: detail, if he will call und see 
me. 


A Line of Insurance 
Credit Men Should 
Look For 


By W. W. Ellis 
New York 


[ the Forum of the April CREDIT 

MontHiy, I find a suggestion that 
there be a discussion on Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance. 


A case was cited where a concern 
would have suffered disastrously if it had 
not been protected from the fire loss 
which it suffered by simple insurance 
only, and it was because of the fore- 
sight of the owners of the business in 
employing use and occupancy insur- 
ance that the concern was saved from 
what would probably have been an al- 
most fatal blow. 


Why should credit men advise the 
purchasing of Use and Occupancy in- 
surance when considering a _ credit 
risk? Use and Occupancy Insurance 
is, of course, carried to make provision 
for the necessary expense and the net 
profit of a business which has been 
brought to a standstill by fire. In many 
cases, the property loss caused by fire 
is the smallest part of the total loss. 
The loss lies in the discontinuance or 
Suspension of the business during 
which time a certain part of the general 
€xpenses go on though the profit that 
the business was earning stops until 
business can be resumed. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance is de- 
signed to carry a business (and it can 
be either mercantile or manufacturing) 


over the replacement period, paying the 
net profits and the necessary expenses 
to the extent of the insurance carried 
on a daily basis of total or partial 
shutdown. 


With this brief and incomplete expla- 
nation in mind, we can discover in what 
particular features a credit man will 
be interested in the coverage. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance should 
make the books of a concern which 
has suffered a troublesome fire loss ap- 
pear as favorable at the end of the 
year as though no fire had occurred. 

Here is a strong appeal to the credit 
man who makes certain that the bus- 
iness he is interested in carries suffi- 
cient fire insurance. He has learned 
from past experience, however, that 
even when a business carried a fair 
«mount of insurance to value, a fire will 
often cripple production and pile up 
unavoidable expenses that will ser- 
iously embarrass the business even 
when the fire insurance has been paid. 
If a credit man could have the fear of 
disaster from fire removed effectively 


Here in the 


Credit Methods Forum 


GIVE your experience 
to your fellow profes- 


sionals, and 


RECEIVE 


may be 


advice that 


as valuable 


as anything you give 


from his mind, it would seem thai a big 
step forward had been made towards 
safer credit conditions. 


But again Use and Occupancy In- 
surance insures the running expenses 
of the business although all production 
has stopped. It is true that business 
men frequently insure only the ex- 
penses of their business under the Use 
and Occupancy contract. They may 
decide that because of fluctuating pro- 
fits or for some other reason they are 
willing to assume the one risk them- 
selves. They carefully carry enough 
insurance, however, to pay all expenses 
that must continue even though their 
business were stopped. In that way 
they assure themselve insurance money 
enough to carry the overhead. Their 
profits, of course, in this case stop, but 
their business at least, is in practically 
just as good financial condition as it 
would have been before the ‘fire pro- 
viding they had carried sufficient fire 
insurance. 

The credit man knowing that a bus- 
iness in which he is interested is car- 
rying Use and Occupancy sufficient to 
pay necessary expense in case of a fire 
knows that the business man will not 
be forced to borrow excessive sums 
from his bank to tide him over the 
disastrous time. 
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Use and Occupancy assures the 
stockholder of a business too against 
sudden loss by fire and the correspond- 
ing reduction of dividends. 

When a business reduces its divi- 
dends, credit men begin to watch it 
more closely. The business that has 
had a fire during the year unless it car- 
ried Use and Occupancy Insurance is al- 
most certain to have the profit earning 
capacity much reduced, not only dur- 
ing that year, but until able to get the 
organization together again and work- 
ing as a unit. There have been a num- 
ber of businesses that have been suc- 
cessful for a period of years but have 
not been able to recover their former 
earning condition after a serious fire. 
Stockholders are not more interested 
in a business than the credit men who 
are responsible for extending them 
credits. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance stab- 
ilizes the business because it gives the 
owner something tangible to work with. 
It assures him of expense money: Lo pay 
necessary expenses should disaster 
come. It assures him and his stock- 
holders of the normal profits which 
have been made the past year and can- 
not be stopped should disaster visit the 
plant, providing Use and Occupancy In- 
surance is carried. Stability in a bus- 
iness is a factor greatly sought after 
by credit men. Use and Occupancy 
Insurance is like health and accident 
insurance to the individual. 


Not long ago a large mine in Idaho 
suffered a serious loss by fire. All 
operations were closed down for six 
months. The business in this case 
was not materially damaged because 
it carried $1,000,000 Use and Occupancy 
insurance. It entitled the business to 
over $2,700 each day of total shutdown. 
If it were closed six months, we can 
realize what a tremendous blow it would 
have been to the financial condition of 
the company compelled as it would have 
been to carry the load. 

A small grocery store in Pennsyl- 
vania carried a small Use and Occu- 
pancy policy. For the owners it was 
complete insurance. The business had 
a fire in the back of the store which 
caused a complete shut down for four- 
teen days. Each day of total shut- 
cown they were paid $42 by the in- 
surance company and $10.50 each day 
while they were 25 per cent. shui-down, 
This insurance bridged over the dis- 
aster and helped greatly the credit of 
this store at the bank and with credi- 
tors for supplies. 

A firm taking Use and Occupancy 
Insurance is carefully considered by 
the fire underwriters. This form of 
insurance is sold to only the highest 
class business concerns. The fact that 
a man carries it is an indication of 
character to credit men. If a credit 
man finds the business in which he is 
interested has capacity and capital suf- 
ficient to meet his requirements and 
its character’s above reproach, the 
fact that it carried Use and Occupancy 
insurance would be a super induce- 
ment for interest and consideration. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance clear- 
ly is a vital subject for the credit man 
to be thoroughly familiar with and 
look for when he is considering a risk. 
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With The Editor 


Dangers of Trailing 


a of credit men were dis- 
cussing in gloomy frame of minda 
large failure which had just been an- 
nounced. One man’s concern had an out- 
standing credit with the bankrupt of 
over $100,000 and the interests of two 
others were for just under that figure. 

One of the group was apparently less 
downcast over the failure. His loss had 
been under $2,000. “Why,” asked the 
other men, “were you involved so 
lightly when these people were such 
large users of the class of goods you 
handle.” 

With apologies for seeming to have 
been superior in judging this case, the 
credit man said that he had come 
through almost unscathed principally 
because he had not followed blindly 
another’s checking, that no matter how 
much he might respect another man’s 
ability, he made ita point to resist with 
all his might, the temptation to be a fol- 
lower in credit checking. He insisted that 
in every considerable credit a definite 
reason should be worked out for check- 
ing the credit and setting his limit. 

“I have gone on the principle,” added 
this man, “that the credit man like the 
medical specialist, should be capable of 
looking a man over and telling how 
much of a hold on life the subject has, 
omitting no factor and no symptom 
that would help in reaching a well sus- 
tained conclusion. 

The credit man who was speaking 
had been checking credits long enough 
to know that one had to watch the old 
solid customers as well as the rest, that 
the former had their vicissitudes as well 
as the latter. : 

Following the big man blindly and 
presuming that some concerns are too 
good ever to require re-examination, 
here are two tendencies that are com- 
mon not only in handling credits but 
in many other lines of work. 


A Man Who Gets Ahead 


are some men who see noth- 

a their local Association | of 
Credit Men but a means of helping 
them answer the immediate questions 
of the day. The thing which interests 
them is a way of handling the details 
which come to their desks and if their 
association can help them make the 
right Siapocttion of these details it jus- 

itself in their eyes. 
ieeaane others who feel that their 
association may become their ——. 
sity. They enter into its activities _ 
improve their mental equipment, - 
learn the principles underlying <~ 
ness and to get the help of others — 
applying those principles to their 0 
ilities. ° 

ee alate. for instance, comes 
the story of what a young man whose 
diffidence was preventing him from get- 
ting on, derived from his credit asso- 
ciation contacts. 

In the first place, he was brought into 
the association’s public speaking class. 
This took him out of himself, it helped 
him in the art of expression which, to 
him, had not existed; it forced him to 
study for open discussion. It brought 
the young man out so that when his 


concern wanted to know why in tie 
midst of apparent prosperity, it was 
unable to meet its bills promptly, this 
young man, through the use of his as- 
sociation as a university for study and 
training, was able to put his finger upon 
the difficulty. 

He showed that there must be either 
new capital or a reduction of the 
amount of business taken, and he 
showed them where the _ reduction 
should take place. 

The managers of the business were 
not disposed to accept the young man’s 
analysis but he had gone deeply enough 
into the matter to be able to prove his 
contention and his suggestions now 
stand accepted. 

This young man has established him- 
self. He has grasped the principles of 
business and has learned how to apply 
them. 


Breaking the Stalemate 


pua proposal to organize a board ot 
experts made up of internationally 
known business men and bankers to 
examine into Germany’s abilities to 
make reparations payments, determine 
upon mechous of facilitating these pay- 
ments, and surround the process with 
workable guarantees, was obviously the 
only reasonable thing left to be done to 
overcome the European stalemate. 

The Reparation Commission was 
helpless before a world divided both as 
to Germany’s abilities and the methods 
of payment that must be adopted to 
prevent demoralization of international 
exchanges. 

The committee of business experts 
entered upon their task with the con- 
fidence of the best thinkers in all coun- 
tries behind them, and by the methods 
of inquiry they pursued, prepared the 
world to have confidence in their find- 
ings and recommendations. 

Now that the committee has made 
its report to the Reparations Commis- 
sion it is hoped that its provisions will 
be promptly accepted by all nations in- 
volved and that the people of Germany 
will readily cooperate in putting its 
house in order and adjusting itself to 
the plans determined upon for reform- 
ing the currency, raising the annual 
reparations payments, maintain a bal- 
anced budget and arranging for the 
transfers called for under the plan. 

A nation’s greatest asset is the good- 
will of other nations. No nation, no 
matter how large and potentially great, 
can disregard this fact. Germany’s 
position among the nations will be re- 
gained with a speed that will astonish 
that country itself and the world at 
large if it but resolve that the com- 
mittee of experts has pointed the way 
it intends in the best of good faith 
to pursue and that it will join with 
representatives appointed by the com- 
mission to setup and keep going the 
essential machinery. 

The experts acknowledge that human 
vision is too circumscribed to have 
made it possible to foresee all the cir- 
cumstances that might arise under 
their plan, that as it gets under wav 
there will have to be adjustments and 
readjustments but there will be little 
difficultv in makine the adiustments if 
the men on both sides act in the spiriu 


ee 


of cooperation in reaching the big ob. 
jectives, 

The peace of the world requires that 
the question of ability to pay and meth- 
ods of paying in the broad aspect, shall 
be considered now settled and that all 
shall look forward eagerly and firmly 
to the establishment of the experts’ 
plans as the basis of firm peace. 


Cleaner Business 


a tracing to their origins the rules 
of ethics that mark the best busi. 
ness practices, we find that most of 
them have had their conception withn, 
the circle of business men themselves 
They were adopted as rules of conduct 
by busiress men and later were reco; 
nized by the pubtic and then perlinn 
passed on for itegisiative action so thet 
enforcement should become not a mat. 
ter of moral suasion among business 
men but of rights of action defined and 
ee by the courts. 
e€ advance of business 

should be inspired from within. "Wie 
demand for improvement should not be 
from without. Business can approach 
the problems of betterment with all the 
wisdom it has gathered as to what is 
a practical and economic way of over- 
coming bad practices and immoralities, 
The outsider’s approach to these prob- 
lems is likely to be blundering and to 


result in the adoption of il] advised 
correctives. 


Most advanced work for the estab- 
lishment of moral standards has been 
done by business men in association and 
they have done much through the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men to im- 
prove standards of credit granting. 
This comment applies especially in the 
department of Investigation and Prose- 
cution. That department is the enforce 
ment department which attempts to 
make business men act honestly towara 
each other, but its most important work 
is to arouse the public to an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of high stant- 
ards in business relationships and to 
bring about the sympathetic support of 
court officers and states’ attorneys. 

The work of that department is the 
hardest that can be undertaken but it 
is work that is destined to bring large 
returns. On an allowance so meag*r 
that it has been necessary to put sharp 
limits upon its plans, results so striking 
have been obtained that we scarcely 
dare attempt to measure the results if 
ample resources were put at the service 
of the department. If the results ob 
tained through increased resources 
were in proportion, we would have 4 
epoch making cleaning up of low fraud 
and deception in our credit system. The 
people would be awakened, the officers 
of the law would be carried along in 
the determined advance, the judges 
would realize that business was now it 
earnest about this thing, and the legit 
Jatures would join in removing the dit 
ficulties that now serve to protect thos 
who defraud creditors. 

At the Buffalo convention of the Nt 
tional Association of Credit Men ! 
June this will be the main theme— 
cleaner business free from fraud 4! 
deception in all credit relationships. 


f 
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We Cut Our Bad Debt Loss in Two 


Human, Personal Letters that Bring Home the Bacon 


ciation of Credit Men I am offer- 

ing four letters to the CREDIT 

MoNTHLY that have produced 
astonishing results in collecting stag- 
nant accounts. During the past two 
years we have adopted a new policy 
of collecting by letter and our bad 
debts have decreased approximately 55 
per cent. during this period. 

In devising these letters much study 
was given to phraseology and method 
of approach to customers with the 
thought in mind not only of collecting 
but of holding the goodwill of promis- 
ing customers. Our constant desire is to 
make our customers feel that we are 
back of them and that when they need 
a helping hand they can look toward us 
as toward a big brother ready to instill 
faith and confidence. These letters are 
intended to bring about that personal 
touch which is so difficult in these days 
of long distance credits. . 

Here is a letter written to a cus- 
tomer who, declaring that if we did not 
trust him he would buy where he was 
known, refused to give references. 
Through the contact established by this 
letter, the customer reconsidered his 
cancellation and is now the largest user 
of our goods on our books. Indeed he 
makes it a point to call on us person- 
ally and do all he can to induce others 
to buy of us. 


A LETTER ABOUT REFERENCES 

Mercantile Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colorado. 

Attention Mr. T. A. Ashton. 
Dear Mr. Ashton:— 

Your letter has just been handed to 
me with the request that I take up the 
matter of “references” with you, and 
explain our position. 

First let me thank you for the cour- 
tesy of your frank reply. That is one 
thing we all admire—frankness. 

There is an old saying, “When you 
are right you don’t need to lose your 
temper; and when your are wrong you 
can’t afford to.” It sounds all right, 
but who wants to follow it? 

Mr. Ashton, we asked you of course 
for references. We did it as a com- 
pliment to you and for many reasons 
—some of which I will explain. ! want 
you to look at it in a broad way. If 
you were the Credit Manager of a Cor- 
poration you’d have to do the same 
thing. 

You know Dun and Bradstreet will 
furnish you with information about any 
firm. But, you don’t always want them 
to. One reason is that its what THEY 
say, while you want to let a customer 
have the friends whom HE selects tell 


A S a member of the National Asso- 


you how he stands in his community. . 


You know well he is going to select 
the people who speak well of him. It’s 
— he won’t ask his enemies, isn’t 

Now what happens when you get 
nice letters about a man whom you 
have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing? You are intensely interested: 


By C. M. Gregoire 


Oakland, Cal. 


How do you 
crack these nuts? 


1. The $5000 order merchant 


who declines to give references. 


2. The customer, apparently 
suffering from writer's cramp, 
who won’t answer your letters. 


3. The delinquent who is 
passed on to you as hopeless by 
your local credit man. 


Mr. Gregoire tells how 
he does it. 


you’re glad to know this man and 
count him as yorr customer, so you 
exert every effort to please him, be- 
cause he caters to a good class of 
people, does a good business, and is 
highly respected. 


You file these letters. Some day you 
get a letter or telephone call, from an- 
other firm asking about this man. At 
once you are in a position to help him; 
you can recommend him—by what his 
friends say. And this happens almost 
daily. We assist many of our cus- 
tomers to getting credit or to widening 
their credit. 

Let me tell you about a case that is 
now on my desk. We asked a man for 
references. He furnished the names of 
several friends. He bought from us 
regularly, and we appreciated his bus- 
iness. Later his wife was taken sick 
and, after a long and painful iliness, 
she passed away. You know the heavy 
expense and loss of business this always 
means. Our customer wrote us and we 
have assisted him to such an extent 
that here is what he says today: 


“T have not done as I should 
by your house by not paying 
up, but will pay $200 to $300 a 
month until I clean up. I lost 
my wife and have had a hard 
time trying to keep up with the 
extra expense, etc. I have 
thought often of your house and 
the way you treated me in let- 
ting me slide along, and I thank 
you from the bottom of my 
heart. Please send me samples 
and folders of spring suitings.” 


Mr. Ashton, we are able to render 
this assistance—and feel it a pleasure— 
because of this man’s standing. He 
gave us the little information we asked 
when he was absolutely independent, 
but when the pinch came—we were 
happy to extend any courtesy. 

You have done this for your cus- 
tomer too. But you know them. You 
see them. On the other hand, how can 
you know a customer a thousand miles 
away unless you accept the word of the 
friends whom your customer chooses? 

You sent us a good order for five 
thousand dollars last fall. And I am 


going to be frank with you, and tell 
you that five thousand is a mighty nice 
order. We wish more of our customers 
were in the five thousand class. We 
were delighted when you favored us 
with your order. Now, we could get 
all the reports on you we wanted—as 
a purely business proposition—hbut we 
did not, for the reasons I have stated, 
and the fact that you buy in five thou- 
sand lots. 

You favored us with your business— 
and in turn we made an attempt to 
favor you—in other words, to extend a 
courtesy as a compliment to you, which 
we believed YOU would appreciate. 

Your good business judgment will tell 
you that we acted in good faith, when 
we come DIRECT TO YOU—honestly— 
instead of getting indirect information. 
If our factory were located in Denver, 
Colorado, we would know you, but at 
this distance we did what seemed to 
us the fair and square thing to do. 
And, we make no apology for dealing 
honestly with you. 

It is squarely up to you. We frankly 
admit that we would welcome the op- 
portunity to do business with you—so 
we ask you to think this over again— 
and decide to reinstate us in your good 
graces. You gave us your order be- 
cause you wanted us to have if. But, 
why punish us now for showing our 
appreciation? 

The enclosed stamped envelope is 
for your convenience, and please ac- 
cept thanks for the courtesy of your 
early reply. 

With kindest regards and wishing 
you much success, 

Cordially yours, 
Service Department 


The above letter is repetitious but 
its strength, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that it is direct, personal, informal 
and friendly in tone. 


WHEN AN ACCOUNT IS STAGNANT 

Another letter which we have pre- 
pared applies to accounts that have be- 
come stagnant and beyond the ordin- 
“ary collection methods. We avoid as 
carefully as possible the reference to 
legal action, and in few instances do 
we deem it mecessary to be harsh in 
our expressions. 


Biggs Trading Company, 
Helena, Montana. 
My dear Mr. Biggs: 

Suppose you wrote a good friend 
of yours several letters and did not 
receive the slightest acknowledg- 
ment you would think that your 
friend’s attitude had been rather 
discourteous, and, to say the least 
you would feel hurt about such 
treatment—especially when you 
were exerting every effort to please 
him—wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Biggs this is just the way you 
make us feel in the matter of your 
account, because to date we have 


(Continued on page 46) 
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BEYOND THE ROCKIES—SOME PERSONAL 
* OBSERVATIONS 


IT IS A GREAT PRIVILEGE to journey across the 
continent as representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. It is, however, difficult to pass 
on to others the impressions one gets in such a 
journey, so that those who are not in immediate 
touch with the situation may get a picture of what 
is most on the minds of men in business. My journey 
took all but a few days of March. The thing that 
struck me most in my journeyings was that the busi- 
ness men of the country were virtually a unit in their 
conclusions on important national and business af- 
fairs. I found:— 


A weariness toward the investigations by the 
Senate and irritation over the inaction of Con- 
gress on the Nation’s real business; 

A striking sympathy for the Administration’s 
tax revision plan and a belief that business would 
react favorably to the adoption of the plan; 

The revelation of staunch American character 
in viewing the present unrest which gave me as- 
surance of safety, no matter how strongly the un- 
favorable surface currents might run; 


A clear recognition that farm relief was not ob- 
tainable through mere congressional palliatives, 
that down in the heart of our farm interests lay 
the necessity of sound business principles which 
if adhered to would make the farm a-real enter- 
prise and the farmer a business man able to stand 
on his own feet and not looking eternally to Con- 
gress when conditions become unfavorable; 

A full appreciation of the fact that many of 
the recent failures did not happen because of im- 
mediate conditions, but were carried over from 
the earlier years with the hope that a restoration 
could be accomplished ; 


That in the midst of the depression when there 
was no market for merchandise, it was felt that 
it were better in many instances to carry on busi- 
ness with a hope of working it out rather than 
sacrificing the assets in a market absolutely in- 
capable of absorbing them; 


That the strong appeal for wheat raising in the 
war period had led to over-production after the 
Armistice, and that to the consequences of the 
appeal made to the wheat growers they have not 
been able fully to adjust themselves; 
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That failure to enforce the Volstead Act is rais- 
ing many serious moral questions and bringing 
economic consequences that should engage the 
unimpassioned attention of all; 


That the rising tide of commercial crime should 
be handled vigorously, because good faith and 
honor in credit transactions must be preserved 
in order to prevent the body of business from ma- 
terial suffering ; 


That we have a country of superb opportuni- 
ties, with a marvellous increase of wealth in the 
past two decades, with a credit power never be- 
fore reached in the world’s industrial history, 
and to these gifts and opportunities our intellec- 
tual and moral powers must be directed,—else 
we may lose our heritage. 


These are the thoughts that I heard expressed. 
They are deserving of our diligent consideration. 
They are not set down as reflecting my personal im- 
pressions. I was impressed, however, with the 
thought that the real heart of the Nation is composed 
of people who are thinking soundly of our present 
problems, who guarantee our safety in the midst of 
distraction, and who are thus giving promise of fi- 
nancial recovery from the swirlings of distracted 
thought. 


‘Lest our own opinions become warped, we must 
know what the people are thinking about over this 
broad land. We can never have a real assurance as 
to the future of the nation until we are convinced that 
there is sufficient soundness to our thoughts to coun- 
terbalance the unevenness and misdirection of radical 
ideas. An economy like ours cannot be completely 
efficient ; democracy exacts its penalty of inefficiency; 
but so long as the heart of the Nation is sound and 
functions right, we may feel confident in the safe 
forward movement of our country. 


GETTING BACK OUR POISE 


WHEN OUR WEALTH WAS POURED OUT un- 
stintedly, and lives given freely for the defense of 
right principles in the struggle abroad, we thought 
at its conclusion the price had been paid, and that 
we could settle down to peaceful pursuits. But our 
dream did not materialize. We have not yet chained 
the demons that were unloosed. 


The present unrest which we feel on all sides and 
which is forcing secondary things into first place, is 
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one of the costs that we should quickly eliminate. We 
must get back our poise; we must restore confidence ; 
we must hold firmly to principles and essential prop- 
erties that will put first things in their proper place. 

What does it matter if those elevated to high places 
as our representatives fail to look after their business 
and indulge personal foibles? What does it matter 
if business should be neglected and fail to receive 
the proper encouragement? What does it matter if 
character seems to be all in a jangle,—if we appear 
to be drifting without any positive direction? “Look 
unto the hills from whence cometh your help,” says 
the Psalmist ; and we, in a spirit of real devotion, may 
catch a glint of the ever-shining sun and recognize 
that the foundations of our Nation are safe. 


Poise will return, the fomenters of unrest will be 
severely rebuked, and first things put first. We can- 
not afford in these days to be otherwise than highly 
confident ; to be thoroughly assured that small people 
and small ideas cannot wreck the foundations of our 
National prosperity. As we hold our heads high and 
keep our poise in all situations, steadiness will come, 
and much that is happening today will be regarded 
as a bad dream. American character is too staunch 
and too firmly fixed to be swept into a maelstrom of 
hopeless unrest. Our poise is our best protection, 
and to it we will return with hope and confidence. 


NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY ACT 


NOT WITH WHAT I HAVE HEARD, but with 
what I have seen, I challenge those who are agitating 
in certain parts of the country against the National 
Bankruptcy Act and its administration. 


Those of us whose memories go back to the events 
of the early Nineties can easily recall the credit dis- 
orders of those years. We can remember how un- 
satisfactory were the exchanges of credit information, 
when the disposition of creditors toward debtors made 
more difference than today, and there was no telling 
when a creditor would move against a debtor and tie 
up his assets in order to get a preferred position. 


The conditions in those days in the handling of 
credits under the various assignment and insolvency 
laws of the states were intolerable. Under a deep 
conviction of its importance, therefore, the founders 
of the National Association of Credit Men undertook 
as their first work the passage of the present Bank- 
tuptcy Law which was put on the statute books in 
1898. 

There is something impressive in the fact that the 
great acceleration in commodity movements and our 
capital powers had their genesis in that year. There 
is reason to give no small credit to the Bankruptcy 
Law, because it gives confidence, when extending 
credit over long distances, to have the assurance that 
nearby creditors are not to have an advantage simply 
because of their nearness to the debtor in case of the 
debtor’s inability to meet his engagements. 


It is well to bring out this bit of history because 
of the present agitation for improvement of the law 
and its administration. I fear that, on the part of 
some who are advocating changes, there is not a 
due recognition of what the law has already accom- 
Plished and what would come if it were repealed. 
Nor do we get a true conception of the workings of 
the law from the situation in any one locality. It is 
apparent that so-called improvements in the law are 
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being sought by some who do not have a nationwide 
survey of its workings, such as is being constantly 
had by the members of the National Association of 
ree Men, who are all the time operating under the 
aw. 


Every man who has to do with credits has an obli- 
gation to perform under the Bankruptcy Act. He 
must have the right attitude toward the law and its 
administration. He must insist upon his attorney, 
as his representative, defending the law. He must 
use his influence for the proper interpretation and en- 
forcement of the law by the courts. 


No apologies are offered here for indecencies which 
take place under bankruptcy administration; but it 
is worth noting that when criminal laws are unen- 
forced or ineffectively executed we do not rush to re- 
peal them. Why then should we be impatient and at- 
tack the Bankruptcy Act as a whole merely because 
the human elements concerned in its administration 
have not functioned perfectly? 


GOVERNMENT BY LAW 


AT THE OPENING of the first Circuit Court held 
in New York City on April 4, 1790, Chief Justice Jay 
made this statement: “It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of all how greatly our individual 
prosperity depends on our national prosperity, and 
how greatly our national prosperity depends upon a 
well-organized, vigorous government, ruling by wise 
and equal laws faithfully executed.” 


Viscount Bryce, in his “Modern Democracy,” de- 
clares: “There is no better test of the excellence 
of a government than the efficiency of its judicial 
system, for nothing more nearly touches the welfare 
and security of the average citizen than his sense that 
he can rely on the certain and prompt administration 
of justice.” 


Ours is a government by law. This outstanding 
fact must be recognized as the unique feature of our 
new form of government, the perpetuation of which 
is the sole assurance of our continuing powers. The 
real test of our national structure was not the eco- 
nomic question of slavery, but whether or not the 
law was to be superior to license. 


This fact is emphasized that we may hold rever- 
ently to a respect for the law and recognize that our 
citizenship is not worth a farthing if law and justice 
are subordinated to selfish purposes. 


Consider the present volume of credit contracts 
outstanding which occasion not the least alarm be- 
cause the law is in force for their defense, and to the 
law we look for justice where personal honor is 
lacking. 

With the annual deluge of laws from the halls of 
Congress and State assemblies, it is difficult to avoid 
breaking some of them; but disrespect in the making 
and in the breaking of law eats like a canker at the 
foundations of our government and the principles 
that have made the Nation strong and powerful. A 
little draught now and then from the clear waters of 
the early principles of our Country will do good and 
give us a new orientation of purpose in the midst of 
events that seem to move without positive direction. 
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Bonds vs. Real Estate Investments 
How to Prepare for Financial Strain 


By F. E. 


HE recent activity in real estate as 
"Tseen in some parts of the country is 

found to have an important bearing 
upon the work of credit managers of 
mercantile houses. This real estate ac- 
tivity has awakened them to a consid- 
eration of the character of personal in- 
vestments and speculations entered into 
by owners of a business to which they 
are extending credit. 

Delinquencies in many accounts dur- 
ing the past few months have been 
traced to the fact that money which 
should have remained as working capi- 
tal to pay creditors has been diverted 
from the business and appropriated for 
real estate speculation. 

The worst of it has been that the 
money diverted from business has been 
used perhaps in a majority of cases to 
acquire equities in a number of pieces 
of property instead of a subtantial in- 
terest in one or two pieces of prop- 
erty. The incentive has been not in- 
vestment but speculation. There fol- 
lows the natural result that what were 
good accounts in the past have become 
poor credit risks. 

The readjustment of 1920 and 1921 
brought disaster to many industrial 
concerns which had been looked upon as 
strong. Many had speculated during 
the inflation period in the commodities 
which they were handling. They had 
ignored or had failed to recognize that 
the time would come for price inflation 
to cease. They were forced as a result 
to take extraordinary losses on specula- 
tively acquired merchandise. 

There may have been and frequently 
was some excuse for this form of spec- 
ulation, because after all these men 
were dealing in merchandise which it 
was their business to deal in. Specu- 
lation in real estate, however, with but 
small equities—often continued after 
values had advanced to a point where 
advances cannot possibly be sufficient 
to compensate for the hazards assumed 
—should not on any grounds be excused 
in the merchant. It is almost certain to 
lead to disaster. 

When real estate is not active it is 
one of the most unliquid forms of prop- 
erty. Commodities even during a de- 
cline in price are bought and sold, but 
real estate becomes a dead issue except 
as it is thrown on the market by own- 
ers whose credit has been strained. 
Commodities in every-day use are grad- 
ually being consumed through wear and 
tear. They are not likely to be liquid- 
ated with too great sacrifice. If there 
is a surplus of goods, it will disappear 
through the necessity of ordinary de- 
mands. Real estate investments how. 
ever must await a complete turn of the 
real estate market. 

Concerns which successfully passed 
through the depression and readjust- 
ment period were guided by wise matn- 
agers who often invested part of the 
concern’s surplus outside of the busi- 
ness. The surplus was not used to pyr- 
amid their wealth in such a manner 
that all was subject to drastic depres- 
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sion conditions in the same way. The 
surplus was invested in a form as li- 
quid as possible, yet where income 
would still be produced. 


PUTTING THE SURPLUS INTO 
BONDS 

Under such management there was no 
insolvency threatened because of a lack 
of ready cash when the deflation oc- 
curred. The shrinkage in the concern’s 
surplus was held to the smallest possi- 
ble figure because a substantial portion 
was invested where it was well pro- 
tected. It was often put in sound, well 
protected bonds with the knowledge 
that when commodities and wages are 
high, bond prices are low. With the 
inevitable decline in commodity prices 
and wages, the purchasing power of the 
bond income will increase. A surplus 
which consists substantially of bonds 
will, duritig a depression when commod- 
ities are declining, be increasing in pur- 
chasing power. 

It would be well therefore for credit 
men to turn the attention of business 
men who are so frequently tempted to 
put surplus into real estate and to en- 
ter highly speculative real estate pro- 
jects, to the purchase of bonds,—bonds 
which can be realized upon if there be 
a sudden call for cash resources. The 
practice of setting aside something in 
sound bond investment would also help 
business men to resist the ever present 
temptation to use their money to carry 
too large a stock which but results in 
reduced turnover, or to increase plant 
for what has not been proved per- 
manent business, and thus inevitably 
add to fixed overhead. 

Bonds are actively bought and sold in 
our financial centers every business day. 
The investors for financial institutions, 
whose funds must be far more liquid 
than in the case of commercial con- 
cerns, consider only bonds that can be 
disposed of without serious sacrifice as 
necessity arises. Then too the bonds 
have a value as collateral, Temporary 
need for money does not necessarily 
compel the owner to dispose of his se- 
curities. They can instead be put up 
with the bank to strengthen loans. The 
banker likes this form of loan because 
in case of business default, the value of 
the collateral is more definitely deter- 
minable and the collateral is more easily 
disposed of than a stock of commodi- 
ties, machinery and fixtures. 

If a business borrows, the times it 
must needs prepare against are when 
money is tight and all other concerns 
are in the market for money. At such 
times commodities are moving slowly 
and accounts receivable are in more or 
less frozen condition. With demand 
for loans heavy, banks find themselves 
with lowered reserves and are obliged 
to exercise extra caution in making 
loans. They have a strong preference 
at such times for well secured loans. 
securitv of a type that can be disposed 
of readily if the borrower cannot meer 
payments when due. The business con- 
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cern which owns sound securities dur. 
ing such a period, will find that it can 
operate more easily and with greater 
freedom than the company which has 
overbalanced inventory and has its eggs 
all in one basket. It can besides take 
advantage of the bargain conditions that 
always characterize depression periods, 


AVOID PYRAMIDING OF 
INVENTORIES 


I do not intend to infer or imply that 
every business should buy bonds. Many 
concerns are, of course, justified in a 
reinvestment of earnings in the busi- 
ness. My idea is to place a safety 
valve on the pyramiding of inventor. 
ies and plant expansion brought about 
to support an uncertain and temporary 
demand for the company’s products. If 
there be more serious consideration 
given to the investment of surplus 
earnings of corporations, the result will 
be to increase the stability of business 
and the whole credit structure. The 
result also will be to bring a greater 
stabilization of prices because specula- 
tion will be moderated and confined 
within points of reason and sound busi- 
ness judgment. 

A constructive service will be ren- 
dered if credit departments but focus 
the attention of customers upon a study 
of their investments, if credit depart. 
ments recommend that customer's in- 
vestments take an income-producing 
form and be made in such a way as to 
provide additional working capital when 
needed to offset the shrinkage that takes 
place in times of depression and the 
frozen condition of the assets in such 
periods. But emphasis should be laid 
upon sound investments as against 
speculation, and especially against real 
estate investments which again and 
again have been found difficult of li- 
quidation when funds are most needed. 


Use of Radio To Locate 
Missing Debtor 


HROUGH the radio a Connecticut 

manufacturer has located a missing 
debtor. 

Towards the end of the yachting sea 
son, a Long Island yachtsman crossed 
Long Island Sound to the Connecticut 
shore and bought some parts from the 
manufacturer for his motor boat engine. 
He asked that the bill be sent to him 
in care of his yacht club on Long 
Isiand. : 

The manufactifrer diligently followed 
him up with bills, but got no reply. He 
finally wrote to the secretary of the 
yacht club. No answer. The manufac 
turer, deciding that there was no Use, 
dropped the matter. He knew nothing 
of the man or his line of business. He 
knew-only his name and the name of the 
yacht club. 

One night recently he was listening to 
a program over his home radio whet 
he recognized the man’s name as 4 
member of the cast of a Broadway musi 
cal comedy which was being broad- 
casted. He at once wrote to the actor 
at the theatre where he was playing 
and by return mail received a check 
and an apology. The actor explained 
that he had forgotten the account and 
that none of the bills had reached him, 
as the yacht club had closed for the 
season shortly after the purchase Was 
made. 
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Name 
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J.P,Hughes Co., 
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Use Burroughs to Post Your 
Creditors Ledger Also 


Probably you’re posting your Cus- 
tomers’ Ledger work on Burroughs 
Automatic Bookkeeping Machines. 
Most progressive concerns do. How 
about your Creditors’ Ledgers? The 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine handles them with the same 
ease, simplicity and accuracy that it 
handles Customers’ Ledgers. 


It automatically computes credit bal- 
ances as easily as it computes debit 


It automatically prints and desig- 
nates credit balances. 


It gives a 100% proof of the accuracy 
of the work. 


If you think that mechanical book- 
keeping methods on Creditors’ Led- 
gers are complicated and difficult, 
convince yourself that there is one 
easy, simple, efficient means of 
handling such work with the Bur- 
roughs Automatic Bookkeeping 


“We estimate that by using the 
Burroughs to post our cus- 
tomers’ and creditors’ ledgers 
we have cut our bookkeeping 
time in half”, says the Joseph 
Burnett Company of Boston 
manufacturers of Burnett’s Va- 
nilla. ““This is due largely to the 
many automatic features with 
which the machine is equipped. 
Accounts are in balance every 
day, and we know that these 
balances are correct. The ma- 
chine also gives us an automatic 


proof of posting which is invalu- 


balances. able in proving our entries.” 


Machine. 


If you’re located in one of the more than 200 cities where there is a Bur- 
roughs cffice, phone us. If not, sign the coupon below and we will send you 
information showing how thousands of other concerns are using Burroughs 
Automatic Bookkeeping Machines to handle their Creditors’ Ledgers. 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6114 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please explain how I can post 
Creditors’ Ledgers more economically. 


Bookkeeping Calculating’ 


Pass ie NN ee 
Sy Lr A. Business alacant uals 
Machines Machines i CO aE Oe 
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What Awaits Us at Buffalo 


Tentative Program of Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention 


nual convention of the National 

Association of Credit Men, which 

was founded in 1896, is prophe- 
sied for the “International Credit Con- 
gress of 1924,” the Twenty-ninth An- 
nual Convention, at Buffalo, June 10- 
13, inclusive. The prophet in this case 
is a man who has estimated very close- 
ly the attendance of all the recent an- 
nual credit conventions. One reason for 
the high attendance expected this year 
is that a particularly well thought out 
program of events is scheduled. 


The Day Before 

An all day conference of Managers of 
the Adjustment Bureaus of the Nation- 
al Association will be held on the day 
before the formal opening of the Con- 
vention. On Monday, June 9, these 
managers will confer on methods and 
policies for their bureaus. Two men 
prominent at this conference will be 
Vice-President Eugene S. Elkus, the El- 
kus Co., San Francisco, and M. E. Tarl- 
ton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. Both 
have devoted many years to this phase 
of credit work. 

On Monday evening there will be a 
period of instruction and _ entertain- 
ment, presided over by National Sec.- 
Treas. J. H. Tregoe. There will be the 
following features: 


1. A dramatic demonstration by 
members of the San Francisco As- 
sociation. 

2. A dramatic demonstration by the 
members of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation. 

3. A brief forum on state conferences 
of credit men. 

4. A report by Chairman J. J. Hinch- 

man, Underwood Co., N. Y., on the 

work of the Advisory Council. 

A report by Chairman  Freas, 

Brown, Snyder Co., Philadelphia, 

on the Commercial Arbitration 

Committee. 

6. A report by W. A. Young of New 
Britain, Conn, on the Business 
Meetings Committee. 


A NEW FEATURE 


The activities of the Association will 
for the first time be demonstrated in 
part by lantern slides at several ses- 
sions of the convention. 


SONG LEADER REEVES, AN 
OLD FRIEND 


All the sessions of the Convention 
will be opened with songs under the 
expert leadership of our old friend, 
Song Leader Will R. Reeves, of Cincin- 
nati. 


Tuesday, June 10, Opening : 
Pres. E. P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co., 
Boston, will call the first session to or- 
der at 10 A. M. Tuesday, June 10, and 
the full Convention will hear addresses 
of welcome, responses to these ad- 
dresses, reports from the President and 
the Secretary, and addresses by two 
speakers to be announced later. 

After a display of lantern slides, de- 
clarations will be offered by the Na- 
tional Committee on Credit Co-opera- 
tion and Credit Methods, Chairman J. 


T= largest attendance at an an- 


uw 
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NIAGARA FALLS 


D. Karel, Michigan Chair Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and by the National 
Committee on Business Service, Chair- 
man G. C. W. Klippel, Elyria Iron and 
Steel Co., Elyria, O. 

J. Henry Scattergood, of Philade)- 
phia, with a thorough first hand knowl- 
edge of the European situation, will 
address us on “Our Responsibilities to 
Europe.” 

Vice-President Francis H. Sisson of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, will 
speak on “The Credit of Railroads.” 

A period will be devoted to Credit 
Interchange, in charge of National 
Committee Chairman R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co., Pittsburgh. 

The President's Reception and Ball 
will be held in the sumptuous Statler 
Hotel (Convention headquarters) on 
Tuesday evening. 


“Dominion Day,” Wednesday, June 11 

The entire Annual Convention of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s’ Association, 
Ltd., will join forces with our Con- 
vention on Tuesday morning and will 
remain with us through Wednesday, 
June 11, which is to be called “Domin- 
ion Day.” 

The President and Secretary of the 
Canadian credit men will be introduced 
to the joint convention. 


HANDS ACROSS THE BORDER 

There will follow an address by Sen- 
ator Sir George E. Foster, former 
Minister of Trade and Commerce for 
the Dominion of Canada. There will 
follow an address by the personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the United 
States, General Herbert M. Lord, D.S.M., 
Director of the United States Budget. 
His subject will be “The Business of 
the Nation.” 

The Right Reverend Charles Henry 





Brent, Bishop of Western New York, 
will speak on “Ethics as the Back- 
ground of Practical Life.” 

The banking and currency period will 
be in charge of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Chairman W. H. 
Pouch, the Concrete Steel Co., N. Y. 

A Conference and Luncheon of the 
local Credit Men’s Association Secre- 
taries will be held on Wednesday. 


TRADE GROUP CONFERENCES 


There will also be held important 
trade group conferences which are 
listed elsewhere in this issue of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY. 

A conference of Interchange Bureau 
Managers will be held. 

Wednesday evening there will be a 
Foreign Trade Conference under the 
auspices of the Foreign Credit Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. John Whyte, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, will have 
charge of a conference on the Nationai 
Institute of Credit of the National As- 
sociation. 

Thursday, June 12 

The following committees will offer 
declarations which will be thrown on 
the screen: 

Fire Insurance and Prevention Com- 
mittee, Chairman Walter Everly, J. W. 
Jenkins’ Sons Music Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Committee on Business Literature, 
Chairman, S. C. Gunn, A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Legislative Committee, Chairman, C. 
W. Steeg, Hugh J. Baker & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

C. C. Martin, National Paper & Type 
Co., N. Y., will deliver an address on 
“Foreign Trade” under the auspices of 
the Foreign Credit Committee. 

Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, President of 
the Chautauqua Institution, now in 
England, will speak on “An American’s 
Impressions of the British Labor Gov- 
ernment.” 


A BIG PROSECUTION FUND 

Chairman W. B. Munroe, Supplee 
Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia, will 
present the report of the Investigation 
and Prosecution Committee. He will be 
followed by C. D. West (“Zephon’’), 
manager of the _ Investigation and 
Prosecution Department, and_ several 
other speakers. 

The plan to raise a national fund for 
the prosecuticn of commercial fraud 
will be considered. 


NIAGARA 
Thursday afternoon and evening the 
Convention will be the guests of the 
Buffalo Association of Credit Men. The 
entertainment will include a trip to 
Niagara Falls. 


Friday, June 13 
Declarations of the following com- 
mittees will be thrown on the screen. 
National Committee on Commercial 
Ethics, Chairman C. L. Cragin, Cragin 
& Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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National Committee, Mercantile 
Agencies’ Service, Chairman, Frank 
Hempstead, Eaton, Crane and Pike Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Bankruptcy Law period will be 
in charge of J. L. Medler, Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co., N. Y., Chairman of 
the Bankruptcy Law Executive Com- 
mittee. 


U. S. JUDGE ROGERS ON 
BANKRUPTCY 

The Honorable Henry Wade Rogers, 
United States Circuit Judge of the Sec- 
ond District, will speak on “The Ad- 
ministration of the Bankruptcy Law.” 

Chairman Frank Hathaway, Worden 
Grocer Co., Lansing, Mich., of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Management, 
will offer a report. 

The Convention will be addressed by 
Secretary Alexander Wall of the Robert 
Morris Associates, the organization of 
banking credit men who are members 
of the National. Association of Credit 
Men. 

M. E. Tarlton, Brown Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Chairman of the Adjustment Bu- 
reau Committee, will have charge of 
the Adjustment Bureau period. 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CON- 
DITIONS 

On Friday afternoon the consolidated 
report on Business Conditions by the 
various trade groups organized by the 
Research Department of the National 
Association will be presented to the 
Convention. 

Members of the Tacoma Association 
will present a dramatic demonstration, 
“How to sell a membership.” 

J. S. Cox, W. C. Ritchie Co., Chicago, 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, will submit his report and award 
membership trophies. 






THE NEw STATLER HOTEL, BUFFALO 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 

The president, vice-president and 
second vice-president of the Association 
will be elected for the ensuing year. 

Declarations offered by the Resolu- 
tions Committee will be thrown on the 
screen. 


Directors for the ensuing year will 
be elected to take the place of those 
Directors whose terms have expired. 

At 5:20 P. M., if no new business is 
brought up, the Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the Association will ad- 
journ. 


Trade Groups 


T the Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Credit men, 
it is planned this year to make the 
Trade Groups bigger and better than 
ever. They will occupy the whole af- 
ternoon of Wednesday, June 11, from 
2 to 6, and longer if the attendunts so 
desire. The organization of the groups 
this year is slightly different from that 
of last year, in that two large divisions 
have been detached from parent 
groups. The Gil Refiners will meet 
this year separately. The Electrical 
Manufacturers, Jobbers and Contract- 
ors, the Radio Manufacturers and 
Jobbers, the Wire and Cable Manufac- 
turers, the Porcelain Manufacturers, the 
Lighting Fixture Jobbers and Manufac- 
turers, the Glassware Manufacturers, 
and the Fibre Manufacturers will also 
be detached from the larger group of 
Hardware, Auto Supplies and Allied 
Lines, and will meet as an Electrical 
and Radio Supplies group. 
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The Groups and their Chairmen are 
as follows: 

Boots and Shoes—D. L. Sawyer, F 
Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 
Wis. ; 

Men’s Wear, Clothing, Caps and Allied 
Lines—J. E. Black, Curlee Clothing 
Co., St. Louis. 

Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Lines— 
J. E. Morris, Churchill Drug Co., 
Cedar Rapids. 

Dry Goods, Notions and Allied Lines— 
J. Stark, Carlton Dry Goods Co., St, 
Louis. 

Electrical and Radio Supplies and Al. 


lied Lines—C. A. Terbush, General 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Furniture—F. B. Whitaker, Memphis 


Furniture Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Groceries, Provisions and Allied Lines 
—E. W. Spitznagel, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 

Hardware, Auto Supplies and Allied 
Lines—G,. L. Clautice, Lyon, Conklin 
& Co., Baltimore. 

Implements, Vehicles and Allied Lines 
—J. K. Scoggan, Avery & Sons, Louis- 
ville. 

Iron and Stecl—W. H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 
Jewelry—S. C. Lund, A. C. Becken Co., 

180 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago. 





Newspapers—C. <A. Colton, Boston 
Evening Transcript, Boston. 

Oil Refiners— 

Paints and Varnish — L. L. Long, 


O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend. 
Paper Supplies and Allied Lines—I. E. 
Pagels, J. W. Butler Paper Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Pctroleum—J. W. Hallman, Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Proposed Amendments 
To the Constitution of the 
National Association of 
Credit Men 


HE Administrative Committee of the 

National Association of Credit Men. 
at a meeting in New York City on 
Wednesday, April 2, 1924, proposed the 
following amendments to the Consti- 
tution and By-laws of the National As 
sociation: 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP DUES 

Article V, Section 2, amended to read 
as follows: 

Each individual member shall pay an- 
nually to the treasurer of the national 
association on a day fixed by the treas- 
urer as the beginning of his member- 
ship vear, the sum of $25.00. Of this 
sum $1.50 shall be reserved as the sub- 
scription price of the member to the 
monthly publication of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, and in addition 
$2.50 used for the support of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment. 

OFFICERS 

Article VIII, First 
amended to read as follows: 

The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, a first vice-prest 
dent, a second vice-president, an execu: 
tive manager, a treasurer and a secre 
tary. 

Article IX, Section 3, 
read as follows: 

The executive manager, the secretary 
and the treasurer shall be elected by 
the Board of Directors and the three 
offices may he filled by one person. 


paragraph. 


amended to 
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What the Erie Canal, Completed 99 Years Ago, 
Did for New York State 


the Atlantic coast four sea 

ports of equal importance — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. In the competition for the 
lion’s share of American commerce 
during the previous two centuries Bos- 
ton had taken the lead, chiefly for the 
reason that the city and its environs 
was more densely populated. Yet in a 
few years New York’s commercial su- 
premacy was unchallenged and her pop- 
ulation which, in 1817 when canal con- 
struction began, numbered about 100, 
000 had increased by 1830 to over 200, 
000. Boston, yielding to the inevitable, 
devoted herself to the pursuit of let- 
ters. Philadelphia found compensation 
for the loss of trade in her acknowl- 
edged scientific eminence, carrying on 
the tradition of Franklin; but Baltimore, 
whose fleet of China clippers gradually 
dwindled to a handful and these in 
time replaced by unromantic fishing 
smacks, had small spiritual consolation 
for her waning fortunes. The sudden 
tremendous impetus to New York’s 
commerce and to a considerable extent 
her rapid increase of population may 
be fairly attributed to the stimulus to 
her trade effected by the opening up of 
the midwest hinterland. The key that 
unlocked that rich territory and gave 
its trade to the New York merchants 
was the Erie Canal. 

Who first proposed a waterway con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the At- 
lantic? The credit for the original idea 
can be given to no single person. Many 
men had thought of it and a few far- 
seeing men had placed themselves on 
record as favoring the project, among 
them Washington, De Witt Clinton, 
Peter Schuyler, Jeremiah Van Rensse- 
laer and Cadwalader D. Colden whose 
grandfather of the same name when 
Surveyor General of the Colony of New 
York was one of the earliest advocates 
of a canal, as we learn in reading his 
memorial to Governor Burnet concern- 
ing the fur trade written in 1724. The 
desire to divert a substantial portion 
of the fur trade that centered on the 
Lakes from Canadian emporiums on 
the St. Lawrence to New York express: 
ed itself at that time in the founding 
of Oswego on Lake Ontario; but a 
waterway from Lakes to seaboard re- 
mained a matter for discussion rather 
than action until after the Revolution. 

Just as in the case of the projected 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama 
there were two plans suggested for ac- 
complishing the desired result. One 
was to connect the Hudson with Lake 
Ontario, utilizing the Mohawk River 
and the finger lakes of central New 
York together with certain small 
streams. An objection to this route was 
the necessity of canalizing around the 
Sorge of Niagara, an expensive and dif- 
ficult undertaking, and one that would 
perhaps benefit Montreal more than 


HEN the Erie Canal was com- 
W pleted in 1825 there were on 
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Lockport, N. Y., 1825, WHEN THE ERIE CANAL OPENED 


New York. Indeed, this threatening fac- 
tor of Canadian competition (foreseen 
by the shrewd New York traders of a 
century ago,) years later became an ac- 
tive menace when the Canadians built 
the Welland, connecting Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, and other subsidiary canals 
around the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
There was raised the additional objec- 
tion that canal boats forced to cross 
a wide stretch of lake would frequent- 
ly be endangered by rough weather. 
Military as well as political and geo- 
graphical considerations were respect- 
ed when the New York Legislature au- 
thorized construction along the pres- 
ent route. 


CLINTON FOUGHT FOR “BIG 
DITCH” 


Opposition to the proposed canal, 
never of a very serious nature, was 
doubtless more political than sincere. 
Governor Clinton’s vigorous advocacy 
gave his enemies their cue to ridicule 
the project and by direct implication 
its chief sponsor. “Clinton’s big ditch”, 
they called it ironically. However, the 
most scientific and progressive spirits 
solidly supported the scheme. In 1814, 
three years before construction was be- 
gun, there was an interesting exchange 
of views on this matter in published 
correspondence between Gouverneur 
Morris and Robert Fulton. Fulton was 
then renowned as an engineer and in- 
ventor. His steamboat had vindicated 
him of the charge that he was merely 
a scientific dreamer, and his compe- 
tence was predicated on a three year 
study of the English canal system. 


NO FEDERAL AID 


At this point it may be well to note 
that the Erie Canal was constructed 
and financed without Federal aid, its 
cost being met entirely by the tax pay- 
ers of New York State. Congress was 
of course importuned for assistance at 
various times from 1811 on, but always 
declined, wisely as we now think. It 
must not, however, be suposed that the 
people of New York State alone were 
interested. The inhabitants of the new 
states carved out of the Western Re- 
serve, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois were quite 
as much concerned. Even Tennessee 
realized the economic value of such an 
artery and her legislature instructed 
their representatives in Congress to 
“use their endeavors in causing the 
proposed canal to be perfected.” The 
reason for this solicitude as Clinton, 
writing in 1812 under the pen name 
Atticus, pointed out was that the pro- 
posed canal would increase the value of 
their produce, adding 50 per cent to its 
value in western Tennessee which, hav- 
ing no outlet to the Atlantic seaboard, 
was forced to float its produce down 
the Mississippi in flat bottom boats. 
These boats were always a total loss, 
being broken up and sold for firewood 
at New Orleans. Furthermore, they 
were flimsily built, the goods had bad 
covering or none and perishable arti- 
cles were frequently damaged. “New 
Orleans is and ever will be a sickly 


place”, wrote Atticus. “Few wealthy 
merchants are ever likely to settle 
there.” Which only goes to show that 


a prophet is no more infallible than the 
rest of us when he strays from hi: 
legitimate sphere. 
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An echo of the perennial cry of west- 
ern farmers that they are not getting 
enough for their wheat may be detect- 
ed in the petition of Tennessee. In 
those days a barrel of flour sold at New 
Orleans for only five dollars, while in 
Philadelphia and New York the price 
was eleven, and the only practical ex- 
port trade route for the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys was down the great river 
to New Orleans. 


Considered in retrospect the con- 
struction of the Canal signalized New 
York’s challenge for the trade of the 
west, until then monopolized by Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. It was a cost- 
ly business in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century to ship goods from 
Philadelphia to the interior of Ohio, 
but it was done by utilizing at different 
stages wagons and boats; several trans- 
fers of cargo were essential. Pennsy!- 
vania had better roads to the west than 
New York, but she did not have New 
York’s unique possession, a river that 
cut through the Appalachian Mount- 
ains, making feasible a waterway con- 
necting the eastern with the western 
states. 

One of the most farsighted advocates 
of the Canal was Edward Paine an 
Ohioan. Writing to Simeon De Witt, 
one of the commissioners appointed by 
the New York Legislature “to explore 
the ground and make a report on the 
contemplated improvement of water 
communication between Lake Erie and 
the North River,” Paine gave his opin- 
ion that, though an expensive under- 
taking, the Canal would secure to New 
York State the trade of an immense 
and fertile country (then exploited 
solely by Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
because the latter cities had to ship 
their goods by wagon 300 miles from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and from 
Wheeling where goods were again put 
on wagons 130 miles to Clinton, the 
geographical centre of the State, though 
Clinton is only 80 miles across level 
land from the Lake, Ohio’s natural 
trade outlet. Paine enumerates the 
following articles of export which the 
country bordering on the Lakes could 
furnish: beef, pork, flour, wheat, hemp. 
pot and pearl ashes, flax and iron and 
perhaps liquors distilled from grain 
and peaches. Annually cattle, hogs and 
sheep were driven in long droves to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. He thought 
it more economical to drive them to 
the Lake shore, there slaughter them 
and take them to New York by uninter- 
rupted water carriage. This in effect 
had come to pass with the development 
of the mammoth Chicago packing 
houses though to be sure more meat is 
shipped by rail than water. “Copper 
from Lake Superior will also consti- 
tute one of the principal exports 
through northern waters” he foretold. 


TOOK EIGHT YEARS TO BUILD 


To turn for a moment to statistics: 
Work on the Canal was begun with 
great ceremony at Rome, July 4, 1817, 
and construction finished October 26, 
1£25. The completion was celebrated 
by orations, banquets and the ceremon- 
ious mingling of the waters of Lake 
Erie with those of the Atlantic, a scene 
often immortalized on canvas. The cost 
amounted to only $7,000,000. The orig- 
inal depth was four feet, in 1862 in- 
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creased to six feet and permitting pas- wanda, the Erie Canal from Tonawanda 


sage of boats carrying 240 tons of 
freight. Part of it was deepened to nine 
feet in 1895, but because of the pecu- 
lations of minor State officials the 
whole length was not improved. Final- 
ly a uniform depth of twelve feet was 
secured. 

Public interest in the Canal grew 
when it became apparent that Canada 
was gradually diverting the trade that 
formerly flowed to New York to Mon- 
treal, using her own new system of 
canals to advantage. Consequently 
Governor Roosevelt in 1899 appointed 
the Canal Commission to make an ex- 
haustive study of the problem pre- 
sented by the decline in efficiency. In 
accord with its recommendations the 
Legislature submitted to the vote of 
the people a project to spend $101, 
000,000 on the improvement of the 
Canal. During the last twenty years 
this grant has been expended, with 
the result that the navigation of barges 
of 1500 tons has been made possible. 
Curiously enough the new barge Canal 
makes a change in the route of the 
Erie reverting to the plan suggested by 
Colden in 1724. This route proceeds 
from the Hudson at Waterford up the 
Mohawk, through a canal connecting 
that river with Oneida Lake and 
through Oneida River, improved, to 
Three Rivers Point, thence on the Os- 
wego to Lake Ontario ard by the Sene- 
ca and Clyde Rivers to a point near to 
and west of Clyde, thence overland 
practically on the line of the Erie 
Canal to the Niagara River at Tona- 


to Buffalo being preserve. 


An interesting book might be written 
on the attitude of the railroads with re. 
spect to canal competition, in particy- 
lar that of the Erie Canal. The compe- 
tilion of the Canal was mercilessly 
crushed during the’ latter half of the 
last century, in spite of the fact that 
careful investigation in England and 
France of the effect of canal traffic 
on railway traffic has shown that these 
two types of carriers instead of being 
competitors actually supplement one 
another to mutual advantage. Now that 
the Public Service Commission and in- 
terstate commerce laws are function- 
ing, regulating railroad differentials 
and frowning upon certain anti-social 
and illegitimate practices, we may rea- 
sonably expect that the State Barge 
Canal will prove its worth as a great 
carrier of staple commodities, in par- 
ticular grain, iron ore, lumber and coal. 

The Canal is no longer the vital link 
it once was. Its greatest services are 
perhaps a matter of history. The flour- 
ishing industrial cities of central New 
York, which it nurtured before the rail- 
roads were built and for many years 
after, can in large measure dispense 
with its assistance; but its utility as an 
artery for the circulation of trade must 
continue to be very great. Citizens of 
the port of New York often may not 
realize what the Erie Canal has done 
for them, but up State the part played 
by the Canal as a preponderant factor 
in the early development of central and 
western New York is never forgotten. 
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Bankers at the Convention 


Commercial Bankers Can’t Afford to Miss It 
By W. F. H. Koelsch 


President, New Netherland Bank of New York, N. Y., Past President, National Association of Credit Men 


HE International Credit Con- 
gress of 1924” which will go 
down into the history of the 
National Association of Credit Men as 
its twenty-ninth annual convention, 
promises to be of unusual interest to 
the banking interests of the country. In 
fact the value to the bank credit man 
of the Buffalo Convention, June 10 to 
13, is not likely to be overlooked by the 
banks and bankers possessed of vision 
and enterprise of the up-to-date variety. 
As a basis for this conclusion, it is 
of interest to note that of a totai mem- 
bership of upward of 31,000 there are in 
cluded about 2,500 banks and bankers 
covering virtually every section oi the 
United States. In the various activi- 
ties of this useful national organiza- 
tion, bank men are participating in 
full measure, and this notable tact is 
the best possible evidence that the 
bankers—usually very practical folk 
of the “from Missouri” type—are get- 
ting from the association a fair meas- 
ure of what they are putting into it. 
They doubtless realize that, aithough 
29 years is but a short space of life so 
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far as an individual is concerned, it 
is significantly long for an association 
embracing so wide a scope of com- 
mercial and financial activity as the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Except to intensify its eftorts and at 
the same time consolidate its special 
work for sound credits, the Association 
has wisely, and with real success, 
clung closely to the purposes for which 
it was organized by a handful of far- 
seeing public-spirited pioneers over a 
quarter of a century ago. Therefore 
it has contributed much toward putting 
American business on a sound basis 
and has now complete recognition in 
official quarters local and national. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 

It is the belief of not a few bankers 
of long experience, that in many re- 
spects, a capable broad-gauged mer- 
chant makes a most excellent banker. 
In support of this opinion it is but 
necessary to recall the fact that banks 
doing a commercial business have re- 
cruited a considerable number of their 
executives from the ranks of com- 
merce. And it is especially gratify- 
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ing to know that these men have 
largely been active or had their earlier 
training in the credit departments of 
their organizations. At this point it 
is quite in order to mention thet the 
“Credit Department” came into exist- 
ence only after the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men began its iong and 
useful career. The importance of that 
cog in the wheel of business is no long- 
er questioned in the commercial enter- 
prises of our country. 

The work of the active bank of today 
has of necessity become a great ma- 
chine; and literally the vast and exact- 
ing mechanism of a bank organization 
could not keep pace with its growing 
activities without the constant aid of 
the many new mechanical devices now 
in daily use in even the smaller banking 
organizations. These important func- 
tions, plus the development of new bus- 
iness departments, with advertising 
features, are all matters of great im- 
portance for discussion at gatherings 
of bankers’ associations and groups of 
the same. To be sure at the more 
important conventions of bankers’ asso- 
ciations, economic subjects of public 
interest are featured and matters such 
as the general relations of the banks 
and the governmental departments ap 
plicable to them are matters of really 
important discussion. 

But to a considerable extent these 
matters are cf most importance to the 
banks themselves. When they reach 
into the legislative field, more es- 
pecially regarding the policies of the 
Reserve System, the discussion is one 
of equal importance to the commercial 
interests, and at this point the National 
Association of Credit Men ibecomes a 
potent factor. As our Federal Reserve 
System is essentially a credit system, 
the commercial credit executive and 
the banking credit executive meet 
upon common ground, For that reason 
if for no other, the necessity for the 
banks being well represented at the 
Buffalo convention seems obvious 
WHY BANKERS SHOULD ATTEND 

Not only banks interested in pur- 
chasing commercial paper, but ail our 
member banks having relations with 
commercial accounts of any kind, can 
profit well by sending representatives 
from their credit departments. The 
value of personal contact with com- 
mercial credit managers from every 
section of the country, representing 
every kind of manufacturing and job- 
bing, not only in our own country, but 
this vear also from Canada, raises the 
question: “Can the banks afford not to 
be represented at the Convention? 

With prudent bankers, after passing 
upon the question: “Is it safe?” fol- 
lows the query, “Does it pay?” 

In answer to this proper question 
may I say that so far as the bank 
members of our association are con- 
cerned, the answer is:- 

“Yes, one hundred percent, 
compound interest!” 
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An Unfailing Credit Guide 


The Credit Manager is the financial pilot of 
the business. His eternal vigil over open accounts 
directs the course along safe channels. 


He should be supplied with authentic, up-to- 
the-minute records of each customer’s account every 
day. 


Without additional effort or expense, Elliott- 
Fisher provides a written record of the day’s trans- 
actions affecting active accounts. 


Each morning the Credit Man can have a com- 
plete history of every entry made the previous day. 
This record shows him the outstanding balances, 
who remitted, how much, and the remaining bal- 
ance due. 


It is generally agreed that the three chief fac- 
tors in retail bookkeeping are Economy, Accuracy 
and Credit Department Information. 


Elliott-Fisher furnishes all three in a single op- 
eration, in shorter time, in better and more com- 
plete form, and at less expense than they can be 
secured in any other way. 


At the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, during the Con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit 
Men, in June, Elliott-Fisher will demonstrate how 
this information is furnished the Credit Man daily 
without, in any way, impairing the efforts of the 
bookkeeping department. 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth and 
see how it is done. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO., Canadian Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Every Important City in the United States and Canada 
ELLIOTT-FISHER RIBBONS AND CARBON PAPER GIVE BEST RESULTS 
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Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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Stemming the tide — 


Against the rising tide of excessive office overhead expense the 
POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES stand out boldly. Foremost 


in their field, these machines—amazingly rapid machines—are 


now being used by hundreds of the most representative concerns 
throughout the world. Whatever the business—whether manu- 
facturing, insurance, railroad, public utility, wholesale or retail— 
the POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES solve the problem of ex- 


cessive office overhead expense. 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


One of the greatest pieces of money saving equipment ever invented 


Without cost or obligation to the interested concern, The Powers Accounting Machine 
Corporation is prepared to offer the services of its staff of specialists, who will make a com- 
prehensive survey of present methods and render a report explaining in detail wherein marked 
savings can be effected by the use of Powers equipment. 


Upon Request our Booklet EVIDENCE will be sent you 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Yes-modern methods 
do count as a basis 
for credit/ 


Reach for it. The 
Dictaphone is always 
on the job right beside 
you. The Dictaphone 
economizes the time 
and thought of the 
busy executive for he 
attends to his corre- 
spondence at his own 
convenience, 


As a Credit Man, how would you be limited—one that would need 





size up a concern that stuck to the 
old fashioned way of doing busi- 
ness—that refused to install the 


modern methods and appliances : 


Unprogressive, of course. And, 
as such, a “credit risk” that would 


watching. 


As a method to cut down over- 
head materially, The Dictaphone 
has become an integral part of the 
equipment of leading organizations, 
as much as the adding machine and 
the typewriter. 


See the New Model 10 Dictaphone 


Visit The Dictaphone demonstration 
at your June Convention. We will 
have the New Model 10 Dictaphone 
there for you to see and talk into. 
This new dictating machine, with its 
natural voice, supersensitive recorder— 
you can whisper to it!—and other new 
features insures greater satisfaction 


and convenience to both the man who 
dictates and the girl who transcribes. 


If you’re not going to attend the 
convention, don’t let that prevent your 
seeing the New 10 Dictaphone. We 
will gladly call at your office with one 
for you to see. 


Their Credit is Good 


Here are a few users of The Dictaphone. 


i : ™ 


She will profit from 
added _ responsibility. 
You will profit from 
a mind freed for con- 
structive work. 


They don’t pay for typewriting 


machines standing idle a good part of the day. They keep down overhead 
by operating the stenographic department on an economical basis. 


Metropolitan Life 


S. W. Straus & Co. 


New York Central 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
The Texas Company Southern Pacific R. R. 

National City Bank, N. Y. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


For information address The Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City or the branch office in your city. 


Travelers Insurance Co. 
Lever Bros. (Lux and Lifebuoy) 


Visit The Dictaphone demonstration at your June Convention 


THE DIC TAPAUN 
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Plans for a Canadian Trip 


Likewise a Trip from Chicago Organized 


HE question of going to the an- 

nual conventions of the National 

Association of Credit Men and re- 

turning from them, has of late 
years assumed special importance, for 
it has been found that if the journey 
ean be made together with one’s fellow 
credit men the enjoyment and value of 
the whole experience is greatly en- 
hanced. Interesting, therefore, is the 
plan of Chairman C. E. Taylor of the 
Convention Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men to run a 
special train. 


THE TRAIN FROM CHICAGO 


The plan calls for leaving Chicago on 
the morning of June 8 over the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, making at De- 
troit the change from train to boat, 
and concluding the journey by water. 
Full details of the plan may be had 
upon request from Sec. J. F. O’Keefe, 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


THE TRAIN FROM NEW YORK _ 


The National office of the National 
Association of Credit Men has a plan for 
a joint movement to the convention 
over the New York Central lines, leav- 
ing New York City at the hour of the 
Empire State (8:30 A. M.) June 9, and 
arriving in Buffalo before six o’clock in 
the evening. 

The main feature of the National As- 
sociation’s plan, however, relates to the 
days following the convention, and of- 
fers to all delegates whether from the 
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Hast, West or South the privilege of 
journeying through parts of the United 
States and Canada which offer some of 
America’s most beautiful and fascinat- 
ing scenery and of visiting the cities of 
Toronto, Montreal and Quebec. 


THE RETURN THROUGH CANADA 


The start on the return trip will be 
made from Buffalo on the morning of 
Saturday, June 14, with a short rail- 
road trip to the shores of Lake Ontario 
where the party will embark for To- 
ronto. There a few hours’ stay will make 
possible a motor trip through this beau- 
tiful Canadian city. At four in the 
afternoon the lake steamer will give the 
party a daylight and night trip to the 
upper reaches of the St. Lawrence 
where the river boat is boarded for the 
journey down one of the most glorious 
rivers of the world. 

The Thousand Islands present an 
ever changing panorama of scenic 
beauty. Throughout the journey the 
river changes from quiet to rapids. 
Just above Montreal the staunch river 
steamer plunges through the narrow 
and tortuous channel of the Lachine 
Rapids from which it glides into the 
quiet waters underneath Victoria 
Bridge above Montreal. 


A day is spent at Montreal; and at 
night the journey continues down the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec and on to the 
River Saguenay, whose head waters 
are Lake St. John deep in the wilder- 
ness of Canada. The trip up the Sag- 
uenay by night and down this dark and 





CAPES ETERNITY AND TRINITY, THE RIVER SAGUENAY 





mysterious river by day brings us un- 
der the shadows of the never to be 
forgotten Capes Trinity and Eternity. 
Quebec is reached in the evening and a 
day follows in this city of old time 
battlements, walls and gates. 


At the conclusion of a day far too 
short in this quaint city, the return is 
over the Canadian Pacific to Lake 
George, in the Adirondacks, known as 
the Queen of American lakes. The trip 
continues to Saratoga where the after- 
noon will be spent and then on to Al- 
bany where the Hudson River night 
boat will be boarded and New York 
City reached on Saturday morning 
June 21. 


The headquarters of the party in 
Montreal will be the Mount Royal Hotel 
at Quebec Chateau Frontenac. For 
those nonresidents who wish to re- 
main in New York a few days, reser- 
vations have been made at the central- 
ly located and attractive Hotel Bristol. 

Those who intend to take this week’s 
trip following the convention, should 
communicate at once with the National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y., in order to get instructions 
as to the reading of tickets, and to 
have suitable reservations made. There 
are portions of the trip which require a 
minimum number of travellers, and it 
is only as this number is had that the 
trip can be arranged. It is therefore 
coubly important that those who in- 
tend to take part in the plan should 
communicate with the office as prompt- 
ly as possible. 
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Yes-modern methods 
do count as a basis 
for credit / 


Reach for it The 
Dictaphone is always 
on the job right beside 
you. The Dictaphone 
economizes the time 
and thought of the 
busy executive for he 
attends to his corre- 
spondence at his own 
convenience. 


As a Credit Man, how would you _ be 
size up a concern that stuck to the 
old fashioned way 


limited—one 
watching. 


that would need 
of doing busi- 
install the 


modern methods and appliances? 


And, 
that would 


As a method to cut down over- 
head materially, The Dictaphone 
has become an integral part of the 
equipment of leading organizations, 
as much as the adding machine and 
the typewriter. 


ness—that refused to 
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added _ responsibility. 
You will Profit from 
a mind freed for con- 
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Visit The Dictaphone demonstration 
at your June Convention. We _ will 
have the New Model 10 Dictaphone 
there for you to see and talk into. 
This new dictating machine, with its 
natural voice, supersensitive recorder— 
you can whisper to it!—and other new 
features insures greater satisfaction 


and convenience to both the man who 
dictates and the girl who transcribes. 


If you're not going to attend the 
convention, don’t let that prevent your 
seeing the New 10 Dictaphone. We 
will gladly call at your office with one 
for you to see. 


Their Credit is Good 


Here are a few users of The Dictaphone. They don’t pay for typewriting 
machines standing idle a good part of the day. They keep down overhead 
by operating the stenographic department on an economical basis. 


S. W. Straus & Co. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Lever Bros. (Lux and Lifebuoy) 


Metropolitan Life 

New York Central 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
The Texas Company Southern Pacific R. R. 

National City Bank, N. Y. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


For information address The Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City or the branch office in your city. 


Visit The Dictaphone demonstration at your June Conventian 
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Plans for a Canadian Trip 


Likewise a Trip from Chicago Organized 


HE question of going to the an- 
nual conventions of the National 
Association of Credit Men and re- 
turning from them, has of late 
years assumed special importance, for 
it has been found that if the journey 
can be made together with one’s fellow 
credit men the enjoyment and value of 
the whole experience is greatly en- 
hanced. Interesting, therefore, is the 
plan of Chairman C. E. Taylor of the 
Convention Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men to run a 
special train. 


THE TRAIN FROM CHICAGO 


The plan calls for leaving Chicago on 
the morning of June 8 over the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, making at De- 
troit the change from train to boat, 
and concluding the journey by water. 
Full details of the plan may be had 
upon request from Sec. J. F. O’Keefe, 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


THE TRAIN FROM NEW YORK _ 


The National office of the National 
Association of Credit Men has a plan for 
a joint movement to the convention 
over the New York Central lines, leavy- 
ing New York City at the hour of the 
Empire State (8:30 A. M.) June 9, and 
arriving in Buffalo before six o’clock in 
the evening. 

The main feature of the National As- 
sociation’s plan, however, relates to the 
days following the convention, and of- 
fers to all delegates whether from the 
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Hast, West or South the privilege of 
journeying through parts of the United 
States and Canada which offer some of 
America’s most beautiful and fascinat- 
ing scenery and of visiting the cities of 
Toronto, Montreal and Quebec. 


THE RETURN THROUGH CANADA 


The start on the return trip will be 
made from Buffalo on the morning of 
Saturday, June 14, with a short rail- 
road trip to the shores of Lake Ontario 
where the party will embark for To- 
ronto. There a few hours’ stay will make 
possible a motor trip through this beau- 
tiful Canadian city. At four in the 
afternoon the lake steamer will give the 
party a daylight and night trip to the 
upper reaches of the St. Lawrence 
where the river boat is boarded for the 
journey down one of the most glorious 
rivers of the world. 

The Thousand Islands present an 
ever changing panorama of scenic 
beauty. Throughout the journey the 
river changes from quiet to rapids. 
Just above Montreal the staunch river 
steamer plunges through the narrow 
and tortuous channel of the Lachine 
Rapids from which it glides into the 
quiet waters underneath Victoria 
Bridge above Montreal. 


A day is spent at Montreal; and at 
night the journey continues down the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec and on to the 
River Saguenay, whose head waters 
are Lake St. John deep in the wilder- 
ness of Canada. The trip up the Sag- 
uenay by night and down this dark and 
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mysterious river by day brings us un- 
der the shadows of the never to be 
forgotten Capes Trinity and Eternity. 
Quebec is reached in the evening and a 
day follows in this city of old time 
battlements, walls and gates. 

At the conclusion of a day far too 
short in this quaint city, the return is 
over the Canadian Pacific to Lake 
George, in the Adirondacks, known as 
the Queen of American lakes. The trip 
continues to Saratoga where the after- 
noon will be spent and then on to Al- 
bany where the Hudson River night 
boat will be boarded and New York 
City reached on Saturday morning 
June 21. 

The headquarters of the party in 
Montreal will be the Mount Royal Hotel 
at Quebec Chateau Frontenac. For 
those nonresidents who wish to re- 
main in New York a few days, reser- 
vations have been made at the central- 
ly located and attractive Hotel Bristol. 

Those who intend to take this week’s 
trip following the convention, should 
communicate at once with the National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y., in order to get instructions 
as to the reading of tickets, and to 
have suitable reservations made. There 
are portions of the trip which require a 
minimum number of travellers, and it 
is only as this number is had that the 
trip can be arranged. It is therefore 
aoubly important that those who in- 
tend to take part in the plan should 
cammunicate with the office as prompt- 
ly as possible. 
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A Local Vehicle 


Personality 
Its Study and Development 


By J. F. O'Keefe, 
Sec., Chicago Assn. of Credit Men 


demonstration of the service that can 

be rendered by a credit men’s as- 
sociation, apart from the routine of 
credit technique, has been offered by a 
course in the “Study and Development 
of Personality“ given under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. In the course were eight 
lectures followed by discussion and per- 
sonal conference conducted by Mrs. 
Pauline Dunstan Belden, who has been 
retained by several of the leading Chi- 
cago banks to study the personnel and 
tc help to develop more rounded-out 
personalities among the bank men. 

Mrs. Belden is qualified for her work. 
possessing an excellent background in 
psychology, augmented by a wide range 
of experience in judging people. One 
hundred and fifteen members of the 
Chicago Association and their friends 
took the course; and so much interest 
was aroused that other classes are be- 
ing formed. 

Personality is not, in Mrs. Belden’s 
opinion, a mysterious, uncanny influ- 
ence, but is the expression of attractive- 
ness and charm of spirit through the 
body. Although said to be inherited, 
it is nevertheless capable of modifica- 
tion. 

Proceeding along this line, Mrs. Bel- 
den called attention to the fact that all 
are advertising the intangible and yet 
the real self, the personality. In the 
discovery of the subtle indices of char- 
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QUEBEC AND ITS ANCIENT BATTLEMENTS 


acter, both in ourselves and others, lies 
the real basis of judging people and of 
improving our personalities. 

The lectures were couched in simple, 
easy terms; the suggestions were prac- 
tical, direct and immediately applicable 
to everyday problems. The various 
types of disposition were described and 
the means of recognizing them dis- 
cussed. The significance of such things 
as the handshake, the position of the 
feet, the shoulders, the chin, the angle 
of the hat, and many other points in a 
person’s appearance, were brought out. 
Personal habits, some of which are de- 
sirable and others unattractive, were 
mentioned and advice given as to their 
proper worth. Petty mannerisms and 
the impressions they make upon others 
were discussed and means suggested for 
their elimination where necessary. 
Control of the emotions and the import- 
ance of substituting rational judgment 
for personal feeling were advocated. 
Stress was laid upon the necessity of 
physical, mental and emotional relax- 
ation, as a means of conserving one’s 
personal power and efficiency; and 
many other pertinent suggestions were 
made to secure that pleasing, convinc- 
ing and strong personality which every- 
cne desires. 


PERSONAL CONFERENCES 


One of the most important factors in 
the success of the course was the 
friendly, co-operative spirit which pre- 
vailed. Mrs. Belden is a good example 
of what she teaches and she at once 
won the confidence and respect of all 
her listeners. Personal conferences 
were held at the close of each lecture 
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The Gate of the City 


and solutions were worked out for indi- 
vidual cases. Many testimonials were 
given of the value of the course by those 
who participated and there is no ques 
tion but that a great deal of good was 
accomplished. 


Many leading executives in the Chi- 
cago Association showed an interest and 
some of them sent several members of 
their organizations to hear Mrs. Belden. 
This course was the first given by Mrs. 
Belden outside of private institutions 
and is indicative of what can be accom- 
plished by initiative and co-operation 
within the association. The activity 
was sponsored by the Credit Education 
and Management Committee, who in- 
vited Mrs. Belden to speak in one of 
the monthly Forums. 


A Pink, Perfumed Letter 


HAT is said to be the largest at- 

tendance from one city to a state 
conference was that of 153 people who 
went from Omaha to Lincoln to attend 
the recent Nebraska conference, which 
was addressed by Secretary-Treasurer 
J. H. Tregoe of the National Associa 
tion of Credit Men. 

One of the methods employed by J. 
F. Foreman of Foster-Barker Company, 
chairman of the Omaha committee, was 
to send to each member a small pink, 
perfumed envelope addressed in femi- 
nine handwriting containing a printed 
notice suggesting attendance at the col 
ference. 
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The Three C’s 
Do We Neglect 
Character? 


Se you criticise, even with con- 
structive purpose, a man’s ability 
you touch the most sensitive spots in 
human nature. Yet apparently some 
of us have to have the tender spot 
rubbed pretty roughly to make us real- 
ize we are operating on the wrong 
track and need to get a different view- 
point. 

- Within recent years—possibly be- 
cause of the tremendous competition 
which has developed in some lines,— 
there seems to have come into credit 
extension operations an impression 
that Character can be eliminated as a 
basic consideration for credit. We also 
find other ideas in credit checking 
which break away from the funda- 
mental laws discovered and formulated 
by those who have gone before us in 
credit work. For instance we find credit 
men (a) checking on references alone, 
others (b) paying no attention ic the 
element of capacity, others checking on 
the recommendation of a credit check- 
ing company without further investi- 
gation, others (d) checking from simple 
ratings even when the credit runs inte 
large amounts and still others (2) who, 
if the merchandise is sold at a price 
showing a good profit, don’t even bother 
about ratings. 

The early experience of the writer 
and everything he has ever read and 
keard on the subject of credit opera- 
tions have always brought out the fact 
that there is no basis for credit without 
Character. This country was built on 
Character. Although the importance 
of Capacity and Capital is admitted 
without question, we cannot without 
disastrous results continue to overlook 
the important force in credit granting, 
Character. 

With business marked by fraudulent 
failures, with men going to jail daily 
because they have defraude:i their 
creditors, how are we as a profession 
to justify our mistakes in the eyes 
of the public or our associates if we 
fail to investigate into the character of 
every credit applicant? . 


REDUCING IMPORTANCE OF 
CREDIT WORK 


We are destroying the very thing 
on which the profession is built By 
employing credit checking companies, 
buying credit insurance, checking from 
ratings, or just shipping without check- 
ing, the credit man reduces himself to 
a detail operative, easily replaced at 
any time by one having no particular 
training. On such a basis the whole 
credit operation could be written in 
book form and carried through by a 
clerk. 

“Credit is cheap” is an expression we 
hear frequently. But who makes it 
cheap? When we check our orders 
without character references we make 
credit that much cheaper. I know an 
outfit doing a business of tweniy mil- 
lion dollars a year that doesn’t check 
an order. This house just shoots the 
orders through. It makes a big profit 
and. the actual loss on a percentage 
basis is small. It is cashing in on the 
800d work that more intelligent credit 
workers are trying to do. If we all, 
did what this concern is doing, the 


STATE(OF NEw YORK - 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 


April 15, 1924. 


Mr. J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York.City. 


Dear Sir: 


As Governor of the State of New York I am 
always glad to welcome such gatherings as the 
International Credit Congress of 1924. 


We have much to show in the Empire State, 
particularly as your convention has not been 
held here in ten years and then visited only 
the northern parts of the State. Such delib- 
erations as yours dealing with the business 
problems of the country are a great assistance 
in times like the present. You have the 
practical understanding of the country's 
difficulties. 


We have many important industries and 
financial institutions in this State and it is 
well that men from other parts of the country 
familiarize themselves with the great value 
and importance of these. There are also great 
plans for future development of the State's 
natural resources. We have just completed 
arrangements for one of the finest systems of 
State parks extending from Buffalo to Montauk 
Point. The local communities throughout the 
State will undoubtedly do all that they can to 
extend hospitality to the visitors and you may 
be sure of a cordial and hearty official 
welcome from the State Administration. 


With best wishes for the success of your 
convention, I am 


Very truly yours, 


credit situation would quickly become 
thoroughly demoralized. ‘ 

Some day, when we have a real de- 
pression in this country, a concern that 
operates as this concern does, will un- 


tion of a credit department has sim- 
mered down to a mere matter of fig- 
ures. It seems to me that we are fac- 
ing a period when Character will play 
a bigger part than ever before. Those 


less I am greatly mistaken, reap the 
reward that follows in the train of 
eareless policies. If that concern is 
not riding for a fall, then credit check- 
ing is valueless, and it is about time 
we credit men got into more useful 
occupations. 

I am not yet satisfied that the opera- 


credit men who refuse to consider it 
properly will find their failure records 
loaded with accounts to which the cred- 
it privilege should never have been ex- 
tended. Those who ignore the funda- 
mental law of credit success which is 
based on character record will pay the 
toll and it will be heavy in the end. 























































Chief Duties of a Salesman 


As Enumerated to Tacoma Credit Men 
By Horace V. X. Wright 


HE aim of all successful business 
is to make profits and to increase 
the net worth of the business each 


year. In order to do this the gross 
profit must exceed the cost of doing 
business so that there is a spread be- 
tween them that will yield a fair re- 
turn on the capital invested. Capital 
cannot and will not be attracted to a 
business that does not produce a fair 
return on the investment. 

With conditions as they are now, with 
living on a higher plane and with peo- 
ple demanding as everyday necessities 
what were once looked upon as luxur- 
ies—it is virtually impossible to reduce 
the cost of doing business below what 
economical management can bring 
about. Hence the necessity of main- 
taining the gross profit of a business. 
Cut prices are the result of wrong 
thinking on the part of business peo- 
ple who, worried by keen competition, 
seek to maintain volume at the sacri- 
fice of profit. It is certain that volume 
without sufficient profit to cover the 
cost of doing business is worthless and 
turnover will not solve the problem 
unless each individual transaction is at 
a profit. Each individual transaction 
must be made on its own merits; you 
cannot hope to make a cut on one ar- 
ticle and make it up on something else. 
You cannot cheat the arithmetic; 
nothing from nothing leaves nothing 
and multiplication does not alter the 
result. Price cutting is as galling to 
business as the canker to the rose, as 
insidious as leprosy to the human body. 
Whoever indulges in it is sure to meet 
disaster. If people would only think 
logically there would be no desire to 
cut prices. A salesman would reaiizxe 
that his day’s work is in vain unless, 
besides paying his salary and expenses, 
he has secured the list prices on his 
sales that make the successful continu- 
ation of the business a certainty. In 
dealing with intelligent salesmen, it 
should not be necessary to constantly 
harp on price maintenance. 

A salesman is hired to go out and 
get business at the price listed in the 
price book and if not capable of getting 
business on that basis is not a salesman 
at all. Anyone can get orders if his 
prices are lower than any competitor. 
Wrong thinking is responsible for much 
of this evil and incapacity on the part 
of the salesman the rest. Show me a 
salesman who gets business on price 
cutting alone and I will show vou one 
of the greatest liabilities any house can 
have on its payroll. A salesman should 
have too much pride to seek business 
at a cut price, and his aim should be to 
maintain prices and thereby make him- 
self of invaluable importance to his 
house. He should get all the business 
possible, but always at a profit. 

SALESMEN AS COLLECTORS 

Collecting is the next most important 
function of a salesman. No sgale_ is 
complete until the money from the sale 
is in the company’s hands and there- 
fore to sell the goods and then not get 
the money is to leave the transaction 
half completed. No businesses can af- 
ford to have undue credit losses; yet 


they are sure to have them unless the 
salesmen realize the importance of col- 
lctions and get in the money when it is 
due. Credit losses come almost without 
exception from the slow-pay accounts 
and consequently it is necessary to see 
to it that each account pays each month 
and does not get behind. You are not 
doing retailers a favor by extending 
credit too freely. In fact you do them a 
positive injury because you make it 
hard for them to pay up; and in the 
meantime you get no business because 
the account cannot be extended any 
further credit. By studying the ac- 
counts carefully you should know what 
is a safe limit to place on each account. 
When you receive your statements and 
find the account behind, you should 
take pride in getting the account with- 
in safe limits. Don’t sell an account 
any time that you would not want to 
sell if you were the owner of the con- 
cern by which you are employed, and do 
not advocate shipping additional go7is 
to an account unless it keeps up its 
payments. 

When an account gets behind over 60 
days, then it is using the jobber’s capi 
tal to conduct its business; borrowinz 
it without consent. A jobbing business 
needs its own capital to conduct its own 
business and cannot successfully act in 
the capacity of a banker and a jobber 
too. Yet that is what happens when 
accounts are allowed to run. In order 
to prevent this, interest must be charg- 
ed. First, because it costs interest to 
loan the money to the customer ani 
second, as a penalty to drive in the mon- 
ey needed in the business that has been 
wrongfully withheld. If only a normal 
rate of interest were changed, a jobber 
would find many accounts willing to use 
his capital and pay normal interest for 
its use. Accounts refused credit accom 
modations by bankers would use this 
means to secure needed funds, ana 
therefore, the interest rate must be at 
least 10 per cent. to make it cheapr to 
go to a bank and borrow the money 
rather than to use a jobber’s capital. 
But even if the account is content to 
pay the 10 per cent. interest, no jobber 
ean afford to carry two months’ ac- 
counts receivable on his books. Ac- 
counts are due in 30 days and should 
be collected on that basis. It is not the 
interest that is wanted, but rather the 
prompt payment of the accounts. 

Much trouble can be avoided by hav- 
ing a clear understanding with your 
customer on opening the account. Let 
him know what is expected of him and 
in most cases, it will be lived up to. 
Some salesmen like to have a vague 
understanding on terms, prices and bus- 
iness practices so that the salesman 
himself, the customer, and the house are 
all at sea as to just what the under- 
standing was to be. This results in 
misunderstanding and loss of good cus- 
tomers besides endless expensa and an- 
noyance to the house. 


NO SECRET UNDERSTANDINGS! 

Salesmen should be clean cut and up- 
standing, should know. what they must 
have and insist on getting it for the 
house. Each transaction should be so 
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plain that anyone reading the order 
sheet will know everything about it. 
No secret understanding not shown on 
the order, no freight allowances, re- 
bate or other concession promised—just 
what the sheet itself says, dependable 
to the point of collection without de- 


ductions of any kind. No promises 
that the house cannot fulfil! A prom- 
ise made is a debt unpaid and will 


cause trouble unless lived up to. 

The duty of deciding on what credit 
is due an account should be left to the 
claim department. The only reasons 
for credit allowances should be for re- 
turned goods, errors made in filling the 
order or pricing or extending on the 
invoice or freight allowances due after 
the paid freight bills have been sent 
in. There never should be any contro- 
versy as to the order itself or the prices 
or terms at which it was bought. 

The salesman should furnish the 
credit man with full information on 
é€ach new account. He should let the 
credit man say whether or not the ac- 
count is safe to sell and should abide 
by the decision. It is the credit man 
who must take the responsibility for 
credit losses and the safeguarding of 
the accounts receivable. The credit 
man has at his command more reliable 
sources of information than has a 
salesman. With salesman and credit 
man working together, costly losses 
can be averted and the capital of the 
business conserved and kept in the 
business where it belongs. 

A salesman then, by taking a keen in- 
terest in his work, can turn failure into 
success not only as far as his personal 
affairs are concerned, but can insure 
success to the business of which he is 
a necessary part. It is only through 
carelessness and indifference that bad 
practices creep in and by careful at- 
tention and study, bad practices can be 
driven out as well. 


His Dividend Check 


By C. D. Williamson 
Sec., Atlanta Assn. of Credit Men 


‘T HE Referee, no matter how well he 

may conduct the cases that come be- 
fore him, does not always receive the 
credit for efficiency which he deserves. 
Recently a prominent member of the 
Atlanta Association of Credit Men 
acknowledging his dividend check, 
wrote a letter of appreciation to the 
Referee and received the fol!owing 
reply: 

“In acknowledging receipt of your 
letter I feel that I want to write you 
for two reasons. 

“First, you are the only creditor 
that has ever written me and exnressed 
any appreciation of any efforts I may 
have used in securing a dividend for 
them. This is so remarkable that ! 
feel that it should not be passed by 
without thanking you for your kind- 
ness. 

“Second, you are the only creditor, 
so far as I know, that has ever taken 
the trouble to read his dividend check 
to see whether it represented a first, 
a final, or an only dividend. I have 
worked out a form of check which 
shows this very plainly on its face 
and avoids the necessity for any cor- 
respondence, and I have all checks 
written in my office and sent to the 
trustee to be sent out. Whoever is in 
charge of the department which handles 
these matters, is certainly on to his job, 
as the expression is.” 
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| “The Comptometer has cut our figuring 
| costs to a minimum?’ 





Comptometer sec- 
tion of the Dayton 
Power & Light Co. 





















l 
> 
; 
h . 
d Mr. B. C. Taylor, Auditor, Dayton Power & 
i ° ° 
; Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, says: 
“Figures cost money. When you have 60,000 bills a 

month to figure, as we have, you realize it. But that’s 

only one item in our accounting. There are many 

others. Exclusive of billing calculations we have 
° 200,000 adding operations monthly. Practically all of 
e- it is handled by our Comptometer Section. Your slogan 
7 ‘Speed with Accuracy’ is verified in our experience. 
ne Figure. errors are comparatively negligible. We feel 
“9 that with the Comptometer and your personal service 
he back of it, we have cut our figuring costs to a minimum.” 
ng 
- Two things are necessary to secure the highest thousands of offices—of all kinds and every- 
ou degree of economy in machine figuring: where—the same satisfactory results described 

by the Dayton Power and Light Company. 
or 1. Speed-with-Accuracy. 
ed 2. And its universal application to all figure work. They were not sold on the Comptometer mere- 
ay ly by arguments. They had to be shown by a 
for The Comptometer possesses these qualities practical test, what the Comptometer would do. 
I in an unsurpassed degree. Supplemented by ef- Let a Comptometer man make a similar test on 
= fective personal service, it is duplicating in your work. No cost or obligation attached to it. 
‘or. : FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1717 NO. PAULINA STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
cen : 
eck 
rst, 
ave 
‘ich CONTROLLED KEY 
‘ace 
cor- 
cks Only the 
the If not made by Comptometer 
s in Felt & Tarrant has the 
= it not a Controlled-key 
Comptometer 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE safeguard 





American and European Fire 
Losses 


Our Carelessness as it Looks to a Credit Man 


By Frederick Earle French 


Credit Manager, John V. Farwell, Chicago. 


F all the buildings during the year 

in the United States were placed 
close together on both sides of the 
street, they would make an Avenue 
of destruction reaching from Chicago to 
New York City. At each thousand feet, 
would be the ruins of a building from 
which a severely injured person had 
been rescued, and every three quarters 
of a mile, there would be the blackened 
ruins of a house in which some one had 
been burned to death. 

Imagine the street before visited by 
fire, lined with beautiful schools, 
churches, houses and stores, as well as 
factories and barns. Suppose the fire 
starts at one end of the street on the 
first day of the year and is steadily 
driven forward by a high wind, just as 
actually happens in a conflagration. 

Building after building takes fire and 
while the fire fighters save some from 
destruction, the fire steadily eats its 
way forward at the rate of nearly three 
miles a day, for a whole week, for a 
whole month, for all the twelve months 
of the year. At the end of the year, 
has the conflagration ceased? No, it 
begins to devour the buildings on a new 
street a thousand miles long, which are 
likewise completely destroyed by the 
end of the year. This destruction is 
going on today, $1000 a minute, $60,000 
an hour, $1,440,000 a day. 

Nearly one-fourth of this enormous 
loss is caused by the careless uSe of 
matches. Can you appreciate that ten 
thousand matches are scratched every 
second of the day in this country and 
nearly every one the possible cause of 
a fire? Did you ever think of the num- 
ber of cigars and cigarettes smoked in 
the course of one year? To give you an 
idea of the latter, our statistics: show 
that in March, 1923, 5,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes were produced in the United 
States as compared with 3,500,000,000 
for March, 1922. In addition to this 
enormous sum, at least 2,000,000,000 
were rolled by cigarette smokers for 
their own use. The production of 
cigarettes during last year would aver- 
age two a day each for every man, 
woman and child the year round. 

Fire in 1922 claimed almost half as 
many Americans as were actually killed 
in battle during the World War. 

Defective flues are responsible for 
about thirteen per cent, of all the fires. 
while the accumulation of rubbish and 
careless storing of oil, gasoline, etc. 
also causes a very large percentage. In 
Tacoma during the month of June, 1923, 
cigar and cigarette stubs eclipsed de- 
fective chimneys in causing fires. 

The cost of fire to the insurance 
companies in the United States amounts 
annually to over $500,000,000 which is 
equal to one-half the cost of all the new 
buildings erected in this ccuntry in a 
normal year. The annual loss. includ- 
ing the cost of insurance, is more than 
$800,000,000 or $7.27 per capita as 
against $.33 per capita in foreign coun- 


tries. We have (fourteen times the per 
centage of fire loss than in Germany, 
twenty times that of France, eight 
times that of England and thirty-two 
times that of Austria. 

In these foreign countries, the 
police, in case of fire, are im- 
mediately upon the ground and 
before the smoke has blown 
away they are holding an 
inquest to determine whose 
carelessness was _ responsible. 
When they find the man, he is 
immediately prosecuted and no 
loss can be adjusted by the In- 
surance Companies without the 
consent of the Government. If 
a merchant whose store is de- 
stroyed by fire, is found to have 
stored a dozen barrels of gaso- 
line under the sidewalk near his 
basement heating plant, he is 
immediately placed in jail. 

At the first glance, this may seem se- 
vere, but consider what a menace this 
man’s carelessness has been to the lives 


and safety of all his neighbors, as well © 


as of the fire fighters. 

We now have the highest insurance 
rates of any country in the civilized 
world, because of our extreme careless- 
ness. The greater the annual loss, the 
higher the rate. If our buildings were 
as fire proof as in Europe and our laws 
were equal to those of foreign coun- 
tries, the annual cost of fire loss and 
protection would be only $90,000,000.00. 
ALL FIRES ARE SMALL AT START 

Did you ever stop to think that all 
fires are the same size at the start? 
In 1666 a small blaze was started in a 
baker’s~shop in London, which after 
burning four days, cost that city many 
human lives. In fact, it has been said 
that no famous building in London 
built before that great fire is as it was 
originally built. 

No one can tell when his property is 
going to be consumed by a conflagra- 
tion. When on October 1, 1871, Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over a lantern on 
the West Side of Chicago, near Van 
Buren St., no one dreamed that a fire 
would be started whereby 17,500 build- 
ings would be destroyed and more than 
98,000 persons rendered homeless. Can 
you appreciate that Chicago’s loss alone 
from fire during the past year was 
$14,800.000 and that the fire loss for 
the nation was nearly $1,500,000 a day? 
It is not infrequent that we hear of a 
Western forest fire sweeping acre after 
acre in a few minutes. burning whole 
villages in a breath and overtaking and 
killing settlers even as they flee. 

Today we are in comfortable quar- 
ters; tomorrow we may be seeking 
homes with our relatives and friends. 
Today a merchant may be doing a pros- 
perous business in his own magnificent 
stores: tomorrow he may be greatly 
mortified by being obliged to ask for a 
pesition witk one of his competitors, 
2s well as encounter difficulty in obtain- 
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ing a compromise with his creditors, 
purely on account of his having beep 
burned out because of the recklessness 
on the part of one of his neighbors, or 
because of his own carelessness in pro. 
tecting his premises against fire or jp 
having little or no insurance. 

It is wisely said that the man with. 
out vision is the man who will perish, 


One Man’s Guess Is as 
Good as Another’s 


By R. P. Shealey 
Washington Correspondent of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY 


I’ OT what Congress is doing but 
what it will have accozplished 
when it adjourns is a_ subject very 
much on the minds of American citi- 
zens at the moment. Prophesies are 
not easy to make and always danger. 
ous to attempt; but the lezislative 
mill has been grinding for so many 
months and adjournment day is go 
near that a fairly clear idea can be ob 
tained of what public bills imay be 
passed. 

The Republican National Convention 
meets on June 10 and the Democratic 
on June 24. Thereafter, political wise 
acres, in and out of Congress, will be 
so busy tthat even if Congress has not 
adjourned by June 10, the date now in 
mind, nothing substantial will be done 
after that date. 


‘TAXATION, THE BONUS, ETC. 


In some form a taxation measure is 
almost certain of passage and possibly 
an immigration bill as well, but so 
called farmer relief measures, wheth- 
er the McNary-Haugen bill or other 
proposed bills, are uncertain. 

What about a Soldiers’ Bonus? Well, 
one man’s guess is as good as another; 
but Congress will probably send a 
bill in some form to the President for 
his approval or disapproval. As time 
makes for deliberation, the bill, if pass 
ed, may have features ‘in it, such as 
insurance, which might make ii more 
acceptable to President Coolidge than 
the Bonus bill which was put up to 
the late President Harding. 

Several unimportant bills 
into law mark the progress of this 
Congress at the date of this -vroting, 
April 10. But if a satisfactory revenue 
bill is ultimately passed, the average 
citizen will be entirely satisfied with 
the results of the first session of the 
68th Congress. In fact, if a revenue 
bill is not passed, Congress, with its tel 
dency to compromise, may also drop 
the bonus legislation. If ‘this should 
happen, this session would certainly 
mark an epoch in bills introduced bu! 
not passed. . 

This growing feeling of public iri 
tation with too frequent meetings 0 
iegislative bodies has been emphasize 
by the adjournment in Annapolis this 
week of the legislature of Marylanl 
almost under the shadow of the dome 
of the National Capitol. In Novel 
ber, 1923, Maryland amended its cor 
stitution to provide that regular sé 
sions of its legislature should be heli 
only one in three years and for ! 
period of but approximately _ thre 
months. The legislature of Marylan 
just adjourned will accordingly 0 
meet again in regular sessicn until 19% § 
Other states might profitably follo" | 
Maryland’s example and _ Congres 
might also take notice. 


enacted 
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Bookkeeping Operations Combined on the 
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REMINGTON TWIN-CYLINDER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


This is the machine that combines Jtemixed Statement (in 
duplicate) and Condensed Ledger—ALL IN ONE OPERATION. 


In this one operation the machine writes and computes: 


1. Itemized statement for the customer. 


2. Duplicate statement for the Cashier, Collection Department or 
Adjustment Clerk. 


3. Condensed Ledger, showing daily totals, for the Credit Department. 


The advantages are time and cost saving, accuracy—and 
surpassing convenience. The machine is especially designed 
to meet the needs of the Credit Department for condensed and 
complete information on every account. 


Statement and Ledger are both original records—not carbon 
copies. An original ledger has the advantage of neatness and 
permanence. Accumulated totals prove the agreement of the 
statements with the ledger. 


Each account is kept in perpetual balance, but only the 
final totals need be written on the statement. This is the sim- 
plest form of statement—easily understood by every customer. 


Send to us for our illustrated “How to Cur Your BookkEEPING Costs’’, which describes 
the application of the Twin-Cylinder Machine to a number of important accounting tasks 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Accounting Machine Department 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 














Personal 
Investment 


Service 


For 51 years we have 
served security buyers, 
and it has always been our 
endeavor to fit the invest- 
ment to the investor, study- 
ing the needs of the in- 
dividual and employing the 
financial experience of more 
than half a century. 

Those interested in invest- 
ment securities are invited, 
without further obligation 
on their part, to consult us. 


We shall be pleased to place 
at their disposal the counsel 
and services of our Invest- 
ment Department. 


obey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


Cleveland — Akron — New Haven 
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Seeking Information from Banks 
Example of a Successful Inquiry 


By Willard B. Mack 


the value of a bank as a contribu- 

tor ‘to that fund of credit informa- 
tion upon which the manufacturer can 
base his estimates, is partly dispelled 
in the exchange of information il- 
lustrated by the correspondence that 
follows: 

As we read the gracious and skillfully 
written letter in which the inquirer 
clearly cites his reason for writing, 
we are led to ask if the trouble with 
the bank inquiry, of which we so fre- 
quently hear complaint, has not been 
in the manner of its making. 

The thought arises at once that no 
banker could be. so unmannerly as to 
refuse a request. made with such a 
sense of courtesy and regard for what 
it is right to expect under our mod- 
ern credit system. 


* * * 


Tite often expressed doubt about 


LETTER FROM MANUFACTURER 
TO BANKER 


March 18, 1924. 


Mr. John Smith, Vice President, 
First National Bank, 
Enniville, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


Several years ago you very 





Does He Carry 
Fidelity Bonds? 


The _ revised questionnaire 


which is handed the credit seeker 


makes provision for the above 


vital factor. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 
THAT RENDERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO MERCHANTS 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 


kindly obtained for us an expres- 
sion .from banking friends of 
yours on the affcirs of Dettor 
Bros. & Co., Mill Centre, Ill. In 
the process of the current revision 
of our credit file on this name, it 
occurred to us that you might not 
be unwilling to repeat that cour. 
tesy if you have no information in 
your possession relative to the re- 
sponsibility and general reputation 
of this concern. 

Our own expeience with the ac- 
count has been entirely satisfact- 
ory in every respect. Our account 
has not only been active, but has 
involved at times the extension of 
credit in excess of $900.; and it 
has always been the concern’s prac- 
tice to accept the discount privi- 
lege provided by our terms. 

Needless to say, such data as 
you are successful in procuring 
will be retained by us in absolute 
confidence and it will be a pleasure 
to reciprocate at any time if we are 
given the opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
RicHarp Rog, 
Treasurer, 
THE BANKER’S REPLY 
March 21, 1924. 
Mr. Richard Roe, Treasurer, 
Extown Mfg. Co. 
Extown, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your letter of the 18th 
instant, we shall be glad to make in- 
quiry of our Mill Centre correspond- 
ent regarding Dettor Bros., Inc., 
advising you promptly when we hear 
from them. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN SMITH, 
Vice President. 


INFORMATION SUCCINCT BUT 
EVIDENTLY FRANK AND 
SINCERE 

March 21, 1924. 
Mr. Richard Roe, Treasurer, 
Extown Mfg. Co., 
Extown, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Again referring to your letter of 
the 18th instant, our valued cor- 
respondent in Mill Centre has re- 
sponded to our inquiry regarding 
Dettor Bros & Co. as follows: 

“We beg to say that we still 
have the same good opinion of 
this company as we expressed 
to you in a previous letter. It 
is a going concern, well man- 
aged and is responsible for its 
debts as they may be contract- 
ed. We are of the opinion that 
any dealings your client or your- 
selves have with the concern 
will be carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion. ’’ 

We trust you will find this of 
some value and assure you of our 
willingness to help you at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN SMITH, 
Vice President. 
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Filing Problems Solved 
(Continued from page 11) 


payments, the terms of settlement 
ranges up to three years. Naturally 
the accumulation of correspondence 
during that period eventually makes the 
customer’s folder too bulky for conven- 
jent handling. 

Conditions came to such a pass that 
the folders and their contents required 
to answer incoming correspondence, 
literally overflowed the desk of every 
clerk in the office. This played havoc 
with the mailing schedule besides cre- 
ating confusion and disorder in the 
routine of the whole organization. 

Looking for a solution the credit 
manager hit upon a plan that elimi- 
nated this congestion with the result 
that the correspondence is now, with 
few exceptions fully completed every 
day. The procedure adopted was to 
summarize all the facts represented by 
the correspondence in each folder in the 
form of an abstract or excerpt recorded 
on a card 5 by 8% inches, using sym- 
bols and marks as a kind of shorthand 
method of designation. 

By this method each card is a com- 
plete history of all that has passed 
between the credit department and the 
customer. The facts are so tabulated 
that a glance suffices to acquaint the 
credit manager with all the information 
bearing on any individual account. 


CROSS REFERENCES IMPORTANT 

In considering how to get the best 
results from his files, the head of a 
department will see to it that the proper 
degree of cross reference is main- 
tained. The reason for this is that 
correspondents do not always confine 
themselves strictly to the discussion of 
one subject in a communication. This 
fact makes one or another of the two 
or more places, where papers properly 
belong, require a substitute. These sub- 
stitutes are “cross reference sheets” 
and simply stand in lieu of the real 
document, telling where it may be 
found. “Excerpts” may also perform 
this function when properly prepared, 
giving all the necessary identification 
marks that there may be no doubt 
where the originals can be found. Ex- 
cerpts go a little further than cross ref- 
erence sheets, and often obviate the 
necessity of seeking out the original. 
“Name” cross references may also be 
Necessary with a subject file. 

This can be very easily accomplished 
by operating the duplicate carbon sys- 
tem on outgoing mail, filing one copy 
under the name of the party addressed, 
and the other under the subject matter 
covered. With the latter copy will be 

















































































































OU take a lot of time and trouble over that stored 

up mail. Some of it you could have answered while 
you read the letter, but you have waited for the old- 
fashioned daily dictation period. You go home tired 
and irritable. And your Secretary is held up, too. 


If You Could Stand Behind Yourself 


while dictating, you would not delay having an Edi- 
phone at your desk. All through the day you and 
your loyal assistant could be Ediphoning just the same 
as you telephone. There is so little to learn with the 
new executive Ediphone, you get action at once. Let 
us place one at your desk. Today? 


found the incoming letters. The result’ & , 
is to make convenient the production 
at once of all letters the house has 
written to any given correspondent, 
and also the production of the complete 
correspondence on any given subject. 
It is only necessary to key the two 


carbon copies together by symbols, 
numbers or words, before they are sep- 
arated to have the name copies act 
a8 a complete index of the contents 
filed. One thing however, must be kept 
in mind, namely to see that unan- 
Swered correspondence or communica- 
ee are cross indexed in the name 


a. 
FILING MERCANTILE REPORTS 


In many cases the credit department 
epends to a large extent upon reports 


(Continued on page 44) 


a 


Built by Thomas A. Edison 


Telephone the Ediphone, Your City, or Write 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Ediphone Division, Orange, N. J. 


Send me without obligation your new book for executives, “Getting Action”. 
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Very Hard Cash 


Story of a Merchant Who Learned How to Discount 


ERGUSON is in the folding box 

business and makes, occasionally, 
| something very like real money. 

He is careful, thrifty, works hard, 
plays a reasonably good game of golf. 
Generally speaking, things are not too 
bad with Ferguson. But, there are 
times when he wishes he were a steve- 
dore or a boot-legger, or a second-story 
worker. 

As I drifted into his office the other 
day, he nodded curtly, took his feet off 
a chair, kicked it toward me,—then set 
out the cigar box. 

“By heck, this is one of the days when 
I think the fool-killer’s job will end only 
with the millenium, whatever that is.” 

“Who's been stepping on the tail of 
your coat now?” I queried. 

“These damphool mill men. Seems to 
me I-have to deal with the pifflingest 
lot of galoots ever put together in hu- 
man shape. Just got a notice that they 
are changing their terms again. Used 
to be 3 per cent. thirty days; then dur- 
ing the war they got virtuous, or pa- 
triotic or something, for they made it 2 
per cent. fifteen. Now they come along 
and say it’s going to be one per cent. 
ten days. Wouldn’t it give you the 
blind staggers?’’ 

Ferguson got up, stamped across the 
office, and slammed down a window that 
was letting in some soot from the fac- 
tory chimney. He bit the end off an- 
other cigar and went on: 

“You hear every few days of some 
box man busting and stinging the mills 
or the dealers for a handsome wad. 
You’d think they’d appreciate the ac- 
count of a place like this, where the 
stuff is taken in promptly, the bill dis- 
counted on the nail, and the boss is 
considered at least as honest as the con- 
dition of the times will permit. But 
nothing like that. They just class me 
in with the other crooks and scale 
down their discounts and put a premium 
on delayed payments. 

“Why, this business, like a lot of 
others, is just full of birds hanging on 
by their eyebrows and their falseteeth, 
just about two jumps ahead of the 
sheriff. They wouldn’t discount a bill 
if they had all the money in Nassau, 
Bahama, and couldn’t if they would be- 
cause they haven’t enough to buy a Sun- 
day pork roast without hornswaggling 
the butcher. They make me sick. And 
I’m treated no better than the rest. One 
per cent. ten days! 

“Why, Ford, you know I started this 
business with five hundred borrowed 
collars and a wheelbarrow, and a doz- 
en times almost had to hock the wheel- 
barrow. I worked like a nailer and 
saved a little money, took a bigger place, 
bought more machinery on time, em- 
ployed a few more people. Used to 
tramp the floor Friday nights figuring 
out where I’d get the payroll for Sat- 
urday morning; Used to have to hustle 
out Saturday morning and offer extra 
discounts to a few of my customers just 
for getaway money to keep going an- 
other week. Took thirty days on my 


By Charles Ford 
Winchester, Mass. 


bills, then some, and then some more. 
Used to buy from one fellow one month, 
then next month buy from another until 
I could get the first one paid off, and fre- 
quently kent three or four going at once, 
I swear sometimes I was afraid to go 
outside for fear they’d have me arrested 
for arson, or mayhem, or defamation 
of character. 


“One day, by some unheard of luck 
a lot of bills owing me got paid all at 
once, and I locked the offiee door lest 
some one of my creditors hear of it and 
take it all away from me. I had a bank 
account, such as it was,—mostly an ach- 
ing void; but I had been too proud, or 
too afraid, or too ignorant to try to 
borrow any money at a bank. It never 
occured to me how the blooming bank- 
ers made a living. 


“Well, I made up my mind it was 
die-dog-or-eat-the-meat-ax, stuffed all the 
checks,—there must have been over a 
thousand dollars—in my pocket and 
started out to walk to the bank. My 
feet began to get frigid, and my head 
hot, and I turned aside into the park 
and sat down on a bench. Watching 
the swan-boats to get up my courage, 
I guess, and my hand in my pocket 
holding the checks in case they tried to 
fly away, I sat there thinking, or brood- 
ing, when somebody batted my hat down 
over my eyes and sung out: ‘Hello, Bill!’ 

“I came to, got out from under my 
hatbrim, doubled up my fists,—and rec- 
ognized Jim Braden, from the old home 
town. Jim had gone to work in a bank 
there about the time I left home, and he 
looked like ready money. 

“‘*What’s eating you, you old corn- 
yap? Lost, strayed or stolen? Are you 
all right?’ 

“I allowed I was all right, except for 
what was wrong; and he pulled out 
some long dark-brown cigars, and pretty 
soon I began spilling my troubles. He 
listened, and when my cigar was all 
chewed up, me gave me another. When 
I had everything off my sinful soul and 
was up for air, he remarked: 

“‘Hum; not an uncommon complaint. 
Pernicious anaemia of the pocketbook. 
What -you need is a good healthy dose 
of bankers’ interest.’ 

“Yes, said I, where do you get it?” 

“*Bill,’ he said, seriously, ‘there are 
more ways of sticking up a bank for 
money than “soup” and a six-shooter. 
i know, because now I’m the atickee in 
our bank at home. Now, I can’t deal with 
you in money matters for our bank be- 
cause we’re too far away. But if a 
couple of thousand out of the old sock 
will help you, I guess I’ll have enough 
left to pay the garage man the first of 
the month. But I can do better for you 
than that. You’re going with me down 
to the Lumbermaz,’s Trust, where we 
keep a few buffalo nickles in cold stor- 
age, and the cashier and I will proceed 
to take you apart and see what makes 
you tick.’ 

“Well, we walked down to the Lum- 
bermen’s Trust, and Jim introduced me 


to Bob Purves, who is six feet high and 
weighs two hundred and whose golf 
handicap is eight. That boy certainly 


put me over the jumps, and I sat there 
sweating. We've laughed at it a good 
many times since at the nineteenth nole, 
now that he is president of the bank and 
He said to 


I am one of the directors. 
ine then: 


“*What the devil do you suppose we 
are in business for and why the devil 
do you think we can make any money 
if fellows like you don’t hire some from 
us once in a while?’ 


“Finally, between Bob and Jim, the 
whole dismal story came out, and I sat 
there like a criminal taking my med- 
icine. That interview showed why Bob 
Purves is president of the biggest bank 
in the state today. He went on: 


“*You say collections are hard. Good 
gosh, man, ain’t there enough people 
whose credit is good to furnish a fair 
list of customers for the he-man who 
can go owt and drag them, in? The 
first thing for you to do, young fellow, 
is to hire a large, red automobile, the 
redder the better, and go out to every 
one of these babies that owes you mon- 
ey and stick ’em up for it. The good ones 
will ante at once; the hard-up ones with 
good intentions will give you accept 
ances, which you will proceed to hock 
with yours truly; the hard-boiled eggs 
we'll sue, if they won’t come through 
otherwise. Then you stick to the good 
ones, and rustle out some more good 
ones, and tell ’em there’s 2 per cent. 
in it for cash the first of each month, 
end nothing doing if they go over—’ 

“*But—' I gasped. 

“‘But nothing. What are you in bus 
iness for if it isn’t the first of the 
month? Besides, these birds will eat it 
up, even if they have to come to father 
to hire the mazuma. A short period of 
that sort of treatment, and your ledger 
will look more like a business rec 
ord and less like a garbage can. Nov, 
what cash discount can you get 
your own material purchases?’ 

“I had to stop and think, for I’d never 
discounted a bill in my life. Finally ! 
remembered we were then in the good 
old days of 3 per cent. thirty days. 

“ ‘Now listen to father,’ says Bob. ‘If 
I’m boob enough to loan you five thov- 
sand dollars—I nearly choked—I'll 
charge you 6 per cent for it. Per annum, 
you understand. You’ve been taking 
ninety days and then some on your mé& 
terial bills and paying a little store It 
terest sometimes, haven’t you? If yo 
pay them the first of the month, you get 
3 per cent. off.’ 

“*Gosh!’ said I. 

“*Exactly,’ said Bob. ‘You pay one 
nalf of one per cent for banking a¢ 
comodations, and you get back 3 pe 
cent. Besides, you make ’em want t 
sell you because you're good pay; and 
if you don’t overbuy and strain you 
credit—but I guess there’s Scotel 
enough in you not to do that. The 
stop worrying about your damn pay 
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roll and spend your energy getting bus- 
jness with some profit in it and collect 
the bills for it sharp and bring the 
money to papa and I reckon we'll come 
out all right.’” 

Ferguson passed the cigar box again. 

“Well, I did,” he yawned, “and now 
these boobs of board men want to make 
the cash discount 1 per cent just to 
jiscourage people who might be in- 
juced to discount, and keep mills and 
jealers in the banking business where 
they don’t belong. 

“Besides, if board is fifty dollars and 
3 per cent off, I charge my customers 
fifty dollars plus what the traffic will 
bear. If it’s fifty dollars net, I have to 
charge my customers the same price 
because the other damphools in the bus- 
iness do it and I’m out the 3 per cent. 

“Wouldn’t it rile you?” 


Powers the Credit 
Manager Should 


Cultivate 


By Joseph B. Auerbach, 
Bloomingdale Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


T° achieve success the credit mana- 

ger must cultivate skill in question- 
ing, facility of expression, power of ob- 
servation, the faculty of analysis and 
the art of organization. 

The framing of questions may be so 
skillfully done as to constitute an art. 
This is true also of expression, whether 
oral or written. 

The credit manager who in receiving 
an application for credit favors permits 
the customer to dominate the interview, 
instead of directing it by means of the 
gentle art of questioning, is open to 
the same criticism that so frequently 
is made against sales-clerks as simply 
order-takers instead of salesmen. 

To extend credit properly also lays 
upon us the necessity of cultivating ob- 
servation and analysis. We are all the 
while trying to reach and quicken the 
minds of men with whom we are deal- 
ing. We must observe them for the 
purpose of understanding the sort of 
appeal that will lead them to act upon 
our suggestion. 

Finally, if the credit department is to 
function smoothly and orderly, the art 
of organization must be cultivated. If 
appropriate organization be lacking the 
credit department will be ineffective as 
a business building factor. 


How To Get Good 
Trustees 


By William Gregg 


At a@ recent conference which brought 

together at Sioux City representa- 
tives of leading Iowa and South Dakota 
ouses, special consideration was given 
to the practical problem of handling 
bankruptcy claims. As one of the most 
important steps in bringing about bet- 
ter bankruptcy procedure, members of 
the conference were urged to file their 
Proofs of claim and powers of attorney 
With an adjustment bureau of a credit 
Men’s association. The conference pro- 
tested against the all too common prac- 
tice of placing these documents with a 
referee in bankruptcy, who is but an 





officer of the court charged with purely 
judicial functions. 


The feeling of the conference was 
that the only assurance of an economic 
handling of bankruptcy cases was to se- 
cure the right sort of trustee upon 
whose integrity, diligence, judgment 
and knowledge of the particular class 
of business entrusted to his care, de- 
pended the proper handling and distri- 
bution of the assets. 


The conference concluded that it is 
only as creditors concentrate their 
claims with such agencies as their own 
adjustment bureaus, that we can get 
the election of proper trustees. The 
strongest incentive of these bureaus is 
to liquidate or operate the bankrupt 
properties to the highest advantage of 
those financially interested, first the 
creditors and second, the debtor. 
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Fan-Folded Forms 


Fan Folded, Super Folded and 
Interfold Forms, we offer a ser- 
vice foremost in this line. 

Shipments in 24 hours on emer- 
gency orders accomplished, 
something previously unheard 
of in the continuous form bus- 
ness. 

Savings effected for you on all 
forms by up-to-the-minute ma- 
chinery and economical methods. 

INTERFOLD — Forms made _ up 
with different grades and colors 
of paper in the same set, bound 
on the edges. Supplies a long 
felt need in Accounting and Of- 
fice Systems. 


Write for further information today. 


Made in New York 
Delivered on _ time 


-Cowrnrocus Fori-Prirric €0: 


367-369 Park Avenue—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| A Year’s Dividends 
| Earned in 5 Months 


Cities Service Company 
earned sufficient in the first 
five months of 1923 to pay 
its Preferred stock dividends 
for the entire year. 


In the next five months of 
1923 the Company earned 
sufficient to pay its dividends 
for all of 1924 on the out- 
standing Preferred Stock. 


Besides affording an unusual 
margin of safety, this secur- 
ity yields over 8% at the 
present market. 


Send for Preferred Circular 
P-116 and booklet describ- 
ing Cities Service Company 





60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Monthly In 


Constantinople 


Ma&4GER Huntington of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce for the 
Levant at Constantinople finds the 
CREDIT MONTHLY of so much interest 
that a recent issue was passed around 
among all the faculty of Roberts Col- 
lege in Constantinople. 
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Filing Problems Solved 
(Continued from page 41) 


from mercantile or reporting agencies. 
When such is the fact, it has been the 
experience of a number of firms that 
the credit or bill-size folder has given 
the most satisfaction. But where the 
mercantile reports are supplemented 
by letters of reference, and records of 
direct investigation, the correspond- 
ence-size folder will, according to 
credit men who are using the plan, 
give the best results. A reason for this 
is that most of the papers are usually 
of regular letterhead size and they 
would have to be folded to go into the 
credit or bill-size folders. 

As a general rule credit men are 
averse to the placing in the credit file 
of miscellaneous folders. The purpose 
of the credit file is to have all material 
pertaining to a given customer intact 
for ready reference. But where circum- 
stances demand it and the file is main- 
tained under the alphabetical arrange- 
ment, a form may be printed or typed 
on the outside of the extra folder with 
space for noting the information it con- 
tains. 


CREDIT DOCUMENTS IN TRANSIT 


Frequently the correspondence and 
documents relating to a _ transaction 
have to pass through several depart- 
ments of an organization for suggestions 
or action. These papers may be held 
up in any one of the departments during 
the time the department head is investi- 
gating his share in the matter before 
passing the papers along to the next de- 
partment. The method of keeping track 
of these delayed papers will of course 
depend upon the filing system in opera- 
tion. If however we presume that the 
numerical system of filing is practiced, 
the simplest plan is to have a follow-up 
card placed in a tray, bearing the num- 
ber given to the papers in question. On 
the card should be put a short notation 
of its contents. The card should also 
be noted with the name of the person 
or persons, department or departments, 
to which the documents were sent. 
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When the documents are approved, be 
fore filing away, they should be checked 
against the index card. 

Another essential step to remedy the 
delay of papers in transit, is to have q 
strict rule enforced without fear or fay. 
or, that all persons or departments have 
a file in which to hold pending cases. 
No papers identified with these matters 
should be allowed to get in desk dray. 
ers or among papers on top of desks or 
in baskets. They should be placed in a 
temporary file while awaiting comple. 
tion if it is not feasible to return them 
at once to the credit file. 


HOW A CHICAGO FIRM FOLLOWS up 
CREDIT REFERENCES 

One of the problems that the credit 
manager always has in front of him is, 
how to get quicker action in the matter 
of handling his follow-up of credit ref- 
erences. This same problem bothered 
the credit man of the Armstrong Paint 
& Varnish Co., of Chicago for a long 
time before he made up his mind thata 
remedy could be found and he intend- 
ed to find it. 

The result of that resolution is that 
for the past two years, he has success- 
fully used a system of follow-up for 
credit references which not only simpli- 
fies the filing procedure, but also speeds 
up the handling of orders by enabling 
the file clerk to match up references 
quickly, as well as eliminating all posst- 
bilities of mistakes, 

In describing the plan, it was explain- 
ed that the follow-up file is a standard 
letter size with regular alphabetical di 
visions, numbered from one to eighty. 
A set of folders is used in connection 
with this, numbered from 1 to 200, in se 
quence, the individual number appeal 
ing on the upper left hand corner. 
Across the top edge the numbers from 
one to thirty-one, corresponding to the 
days of the month, are typed; these to 
take care of the daily follow-up by using 

movable tab. 

r In operation the method is as follows: 
The follow-up papers are typed with the 
names and addresses of references. 
The typist has a duplicate list of the 
alphabetical divisions used in the te 
low-up with the number corresponding 
to each division. She notes which divi 
sion the customer’s name comes under; 
for example, the name John Roberts is 
in the alphabetical division marked 
“Ro”, which is Division 59. The empty 
folders she has are, as explained, in 
numerical order, and she finds that the 
next folder available for use is number 
89. In filling in her questionnaire she 
precedes the name of the customer with 
the number 59-89, meaning Division 5%. 
Folder 89. 

Following the mailing of the questiot- 
naire to references, the original order 
and papers are put in the Folder 89 and 
placed in the follow-up file behind the 
alphabetical division “Ro” with its num 
ber 59. The movable tab is then set 0 
the top edge of the folder for the fol- 
low-up date. ; 

When the questionnaire replies af 
received from the references, the clerk 
sorts them according to the first figure 
shown. The replies indicating Division 
59 are readily placed in the division 
where the original order is waiting for 
authentication. The number 89 of the 
59-89 indicates the folder containing the 
papers with which the matchup is to 
made. Folder and papers are thet 
placed on the credit man’s desk for #& 
tion. If the order is O. K.’d, all papeft 
are removed from the folder and this is 
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returned empty to the clerk to be used 
r ain. 

OF catahle marker indicates the fold- 
ers to be used, and those that have been 
most recently used so as to ensure ro- 
tation. Keeping the folders numbered 
end rotated in this way helps the clerk 
in the event that a reference comes in 
after an order is O.K 'd, or while the or- 
der ig on the credit man’s desk. In 
such instances she das only two places 
to look; behind the alphabetical divi- 
sion in the follow-up file, or among the 
empty folders. If the empty folder is re- 
yealed she will know that the credit 
man has passed the order without wait- 
ing for all the references to reply. In 
that event the reference inquiry or 
questionnaire is called to the credit 
man’s attention for suitable action and 
then stamped “file” and sent to the gen- 
eral files. 


T0 PREVENT MISFILING 

A simple but effective system of 
guarding against errors in the matter of 
taking out and refiling papers is the 
plan operated by the New York Life 
Insurance Co. As it requires only a 
small printed form, perforated midway, 
the plan would seem adaptable to the 
tiles of the credit department in almost 
any line of business. 

From the files of the company there 
are taken out every day something like 
8,000 papers and their return is accom- 
plished to their proper place in the 
files without the occurence of a single 
mistake. A system called back-check- 
ing is used, and any bank clerk observ- 
ing the rules cannot possibly misfile a 
single case. 

For any paper desired a voucher is 
presented and this voucher or ticket has 
astub attached. The lower half of this 
voucher is filed in the place of the pa- 
pers taken out of the files, and the up- 
per half of the stub is attached to the 
application. This serves two purposes: 
(a) to determine to whom the papers 
are sent, and (b) to serve as a back 
check when the paper is returned to the 
file. When the paper comes back, the 
person presenting it is required to have 
an endorsement indicating that the pur- 
pose for which it has been taken out has 
been accomplished. In this way there 


is no danger of filing papers before 

they have received proper attention. 
One of the largest wholesale houses 

in the Loop district of Chicago installed 


Globe & Rutgers 


Fire Marine Tornado 


Transportation Hazards 


Surplus to Policyholders 
All other Liabilities - - 


E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

- H. Paulison, Vice-President 
ca, Mulvehil), Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York. 


Issues policies against 


Earthquake Flood Hail 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Ete. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1923. 


Assets as of January Ist, 
Capital -- - = = = 


M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary 


an excellent filing system a year ago. 
Last summer the practice was started 
by the people in the office of taking 
folders they thought they needed and 
keeping them out of the files for weeks. 

The credit manager put a stop to the 
practice when he found that the effici- 
ency of his own files was being impaired 
through failure to get necessary doc- 
uments needed to substantiate certain 
transactions. He installed a simple 
card tickler, placing a memorandum un- 
der the date he thought it time to fol- 
low-up the person who had taken the 
folder. 
turning borrowed folders is the rule. 


Administering, Not 
Dissipating an Estate 


By ROBERT A. B. COOK 
Attorney-at-law, Boston 


N the educational campaign which is 


contemplated to be conducted among 
credit men with regard to the adminis- 
tration of bankruptcies, | know of no 
better place to make a start than with 
the opinion handed down in the case of 
Hansen & Birch, decided in October, 
1923, by Judge Sibley, sitting in the U. 
S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia. 

There the Court said: “A bankruptcy 
proceeding is for the administration, 
and not the dissipation, of the estate. 
It is undertaken primarily for the bene- 
fit of general creditors, and they in gen- 
eral control it. The trustee is chosen 
by them and is their representative, and 
litigation prosecuted by him is in their 
behalf. It was intended that the cred- 
itors, as business men, should see to 
there being a business-like administra- 
tion. They generally turn the matter 
over, however to lawyers and the court 
with frequently bad results, for often 
neither lawyers nor courts are econo- 
mists. The bad judgment of the trus- 
tee in litigation or otherwise which 
resultS in excessive expense must be 
visited upon the general creditors or 
the fund belonging to them, unless so 
reprehensible as to fall upon the trus- 
tee himself and his legal adviser as 
resulting from a breach of their duty.” 

1 should not know where to look to 
find a better background for an educa- 
tional campaign than is here provided. 
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$52,893,275.43 
3,500,000.00 
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33,700,560.41 


J. D. Lester, Vice-President 
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Since then promptness in re- 


When Ordering 


OFFICE 
STATIONERY 


and Forms specify 


the Standard Mill Brands 


BROWN’S LINEN 
LEDGER 


ADVANCE LINEN 
LEDGER 


STERLING 
LEDGER 
DEPENDENCE 
LEDGER 
PILGRIM LEDGER 


ARTESIAN 
LEDGER 


HAMILTON 
LEDGER 


DOMESTIC 
LEDGER 


Sterling Bond 
Greylock Boud 
Chancery Bond 
Itasca Bond 
Pilgrim Bond 


International Bond 
Director Bond 
Artesian Bond 
Dictation Bond 
Domestic Bond 






Distributed by 


FOREST 
PAPER CO., INC. 
The House of Standard 


Grades 
76 Duane St. N. Y. City 


Telephone Worth 7020 










Investment 


Service 


VERY Straus Bond has 
behind it an organized, 
expert investment service. 
This service does not stop 
when the bonds are sold to 
you, but continues through- 
out the life of the issue. 


For 42 years, this service has 
safeguarded the interests of 
Straus investors, protecting 
them against loss. Investigate 
these protected bonds. Write 
today for 


BOOKLET E-1403 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Est. 1882 + Officesin morethan » Incorporated 
Fifty Cities 
STRAUS BuILDING 
905 Fifth Avenue 
at goth $2. 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
© North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


| © 1924—S. W. S. & Ca., Inc. 


LLC DR RRR 





We Cut Our Bad Debt 
Loss in Two 


(Continued from page 19) 


written five letters to you. Now, 
surely there must be some way we 
can arrange a friendly settlement. 

If you cannot settle your account 
in fuil, please let us have your check 
for acy reasonable amount—then 
we can make arrangements for the 
balance. 

We count on. you as being our 
good friend. Your success is our 


success, and we want you to feel 


justified in looking to us at any 
time if we can help you. But the 
condition of your account should 
warrant your breaking the silence 
which has been placing you and 
your credit standing in a very 
questionable position. 

Your patronage is something we 
value highly, and we are anxious 
that the friendly relations that have 
existed between us should still con- 
tinue. However, we cannot but 
feel that we have done our share— 
and that it is now time for you to 
act. We leave this entirely to your 
sense of fairness and good judg- 
ment. 

So confident am I personally that 
you will give this matter your im- 
mediate attention, that I am enclos- 
ing a special envelope for your con- 
venience—and I am banking on 
your reply not later than the 15th 
of this month. 

Yours truly 





No Slipping off Mental Balance! 


For 
Flat-Bed 
and 

Cylinder 
Bookkeeping 


Machines 


(Patented by Graham-Chisholm Company) 


THE G-C LIGHTNING BINDER 


LIMINATES those little annoyances which tax the time and patience of 
your Bookkeeping Machine operator. This efficient, patented binder reduces 
operations to a minimum. Binder easily placed in and removed from rack. 

It is instantly and automatically cleared of posts which are a permanent part of 
the Binder and proper provision is made for off-setting of leavesif desired. Sheets 
easily and conveniently handled — truly a Lightning Binder —the best yet offered 
to users of modern machine bookkeeping equipment.— Ask for Demonstration. 


GRAHAM-CHISHOLM COMPANY, INc. 


PRINTERS AND MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


LITHOGRAPHING - 


ENGRAVING - 


EMBOSSING 


BLANK BOOKS AND LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
SPECIALISTS IN MACHINE BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY 


9-15 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Telephones: Barclay 5340-5343 


S 


UPTOWN BRANCH STORE 


26 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 1140-1141 


Accurate Bookkeeping Machine Proof-Sheets Carried in Stock — A Saving To You! 
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The third letter follows. 
fails to bring a reply. 
Mr. John F. Brown, 
The Mercantile Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear Mr. Brown:— 

Your entire credit file from our 
northern division has been forwarded 
to our head office here, with the tolloy. 
ing notation: “As we have exhausted 
ail efforts to bring about a friendly 
settlement with Mr. Brown, we are 
forced to pass the account on to you 
for final collection”. 

It is indeed unfortunate that yoy 
have allowed the matter of your a. 
count to get into this condition. In re 
viewing the correspondence sent us by 
our branch plant, it is clear that yoy 
have defaulted and abused the iiberal 
credit which we extended to you. 

T know very well, Mr. Brown, through 
your personal recommendations, that 
you will, and are anxious to do the 
right thing if it is within your power, 
Therefore, we are not going to asso 
ciate your credit standing with the uw. 
desirable class, as we consider you 
good self and your business on a higher 
plane. 

You will agree, of course, that the 
present status of your account is 
really becoming serious. So uere is 
what we are going to suggest: Let us 
have a smali payment by return mail, 
and then we will let the balance go for 
a while; for by that time you should be 
in a position to pay off your indebted- 
ness without inconvenience. We want 
to help you just as much as we can, 80 
please accept our helping hand, and let 
us know, by return mail, if we ca 
count on your co-operation. 

When writing, will you please use the 
special stamped addressed envclope et 
closed, so that your reply wil!l come 
directly to the writer’s attention, for! 
am. holding your entire credit file in my 
personal correspondence, that it may 
be treated confidently. 

Yours very truly, 


It seldom 


KEEPING UP CONTACTS 


Then there is a letter which ig not 
a collection letter but is written for 
the purpose of keeping up the contac! 
with customers and building up their 
confidence in us. The letter carrie: 
with it a sincere invitation to express 
dissatisfaction if there is reason for 
such, and it brings in what is proving 
to be a positive return in the form 0 
customer comment. 


Griffith & Somers, 
Anaconda, Montana. 
Gentlemen :— 

May I presume upon your time ani 
good nature to tell us if our service 
and merchandise are entirely satis 
factory to you? 

Our SERVICE DEPARTMENT * 
YOUR personal representative kere # 
the factory, and we invite your coor 
eration. 

Our aim is not only to satisfy—but © 
please you—therefore, your sugee 
tions and constructive criticism wl 
assist us in giving YOU the service { 
which you are looking. 


For your convenience, I have @. 
closed a stamped, addressed envelop 


and please accept my thanks for the 
courtesy of your early reply. 
Cordially yours, 
Service Departmett 
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Who Will Win Cash 
Prize for Article on 


Credit Office Technique? 


TTENTION is called to the prize 

competition open to members of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
to students of the National Institute of 
Credit of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Through the generosity of the Paint 
and Varnish Credit Club of New York 
City a fund of $375.50 has been turned 
over to the National Association of 
Credit Men from which fund each year 
$50.00 is to be awarded for the best 
article on Oredit Office Practice and 
Technique, until the fund is exhausted. 

The Board of Judges having charge 
of the competition is made up of the 
subcommittee on Prizes and Honorary 
Degrees of the Supervisory Committee 
on Education of the National Institute 
of Credit. The members of the Board 
are: 

Chairman, David Golieb, Einstein 
Wolff & Co., New York; Dr. C. W. 
Gerstenberg) Professor of Finance, New 
York University, N. Y.; Professor L. I. 
MacQueen, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Pitts- 
burgh; J. Victor Day, Smith-Patterson 
Co., Boston; Dr. F. B. Robinson, Dean 
of the School of Business & Civic Ad- 
ministration, College of the City of New 
York; George J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co., Baltimore; J. S. Thomas, 
Blliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Philadel- 
phia; Chas. N. Boulton, Crew-Levick 
Co, Philadelphia; Sec.-Treas. J. H. 
Tregoe, National Association of Credit 
Men; and Dr. John Whyte, Director of 
the National Institute of Credit. 


Conditions 
1. The competition is open to any 
one who handles credits for a house 
holding a membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
or to any student in the National 
Institute of Credit. 

2. All papers shall be in the hands of 
Dr. John Whyte, 41 Park Row, New 
York, not later than December 1, 
1924. 

3. The Board of Judges have com- 
plete authority in awarding the 
prizes. This authority will include. 
right to make such modifications in 
the competition as may be neces- 
sary to its best conduct. 

4. The winning paper, and such oth- 
ers as the Board may select, may 
be published by the Association in 
the Crepir MONTHLY or as a pam- 
phiet or in any other way the 
Board may see fit. 

5. The exercise of privilege of publi- 
cation of the prize essay or other 
essays shall not preclude the use 
of the manuscript as a thesis for 
candidacy for an academic degree. 

Subjects 


1. Methods of handling orders and 
— information for rapid check- 
ng. 

The use of the ratio of past dues 
to outstanding accounts in the con- 
trol of credits. 

3. Methods of showing results ob- 


tained in collection and credit 
work. 
4. The interpretation of credit inter- 
; change reports. 


Credit ratio analysis and their use 
in determining credit risks. 


ENVELOPES 


For every office requirement 
Connecticut Valley 


Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 
60 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





6. A description of a set of useful 
credit department forms. 

7. Has any improvement in the treat- 
ment of insolvent concerns been 
revealed in the statistics of the 
failures? 

8. A survey of 100 credit men indicat- 
ing the extent to which they use 
the several sources of information 
in credit granting. 

9. Methods of collecting accounts 
closely without loss of good will. 

10. How to keep down the bad debt 
loss without the sacrifice of desir- 
able business. 

11. How dges credit insurance com- 
pare with other forms of insurance 
from the standpoint of necessity, 
desirability and cost? 

12. The routine of a modern credit and 
collection department. 

13. To what extent and -how can a 
credit man delegate credit work? 


Foreign Credit Practices 
(Continued from page 14) 
that their foreign loss percentage would 
be smaller than their domestic loss per- 
centage. Further, they would find that 
such loss would be less than the over- 
head of an insurance company before a 
dollar of bad debt loss was paid. 


ADJUSTING FOREIGN CREDIT 
PRACTICES TO TODAY’S PROB- 
LEMS 


Briefly then, adjusting foreign credit 
practices to today’s problems means: 





(1) Finding the _ custo- 
mer; 
(2) Getting the facts 


about him, his business and 
his country; 

(3) Answering the ques- 
tions based upon the above 
information: Can he pay? 
Does he pay? 

(4) Deciding to sell on 
credit or for cash; 

(5) If on credit, deter- 
mining what are the custo- 
mary terms in that country 
and trying to arrange the 
sale on that basis; 

(6) Having local repre- 
sentation, if possible; 


(7) Standing firmly 
against competition in 
terms or in credit; 

(8) Refraining from 


gambling in exchange; and 
standing out against your 
customer gambling. Advis- 
ing him to cover by the pur- 
chase of exchange when he 
places his order, remember- 
ing that fluctuations in ex- 
change are tantamount to 
fluctuations in price. 







The New 
HOTCHKISS 


VA Tiffany Paper-Fastener 

Built on the Ford’ 

Idea 
ww 


THIS new paper fastener uses 
either No. 1 or No. 2 genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples. Can be taken 
apart by your stationer for re- 
placement of any parts if neces- 
sary. Has all standard Hotch- 
kiss features and is absolutely 
non-clogging. A fit companion 
to the famous Hotchkiss model 











Number 1. 
THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 
Norwalk Conn. 
(28554 ) 





No-Over-Flo Sponge Cup 


Just what the name implies! 
No slopping or splashing over 
on furniture and papers when 
sponge is pressed—inner 
chamber takes care of over- 
flow. Handy, neat, firm, and 
solid. Only $1.25 complete. . 


Try One Ten Days Free 


Pin this coupon to your letter- 
headand mail; we’ Ildotherest 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
Company 
517 Stroh Bldg., 


Milwaukee, 
Wis. 






~ 


Send mea 
NO-OVER-FLO 
for a Ten Days’ FREE trial. 
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Is This A Good Time 
To Invest? 


Some financial authorities 
say that bonds should be 
bought’ now. 


Others advise waiting. 


Anybody who is confused 
by this conflicting advice can 
always solve the problem by 
putting his money into Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds. He 
can get 7% interest and he 
won't have to worry about 
whether the market is going 
up or down. Write today for 
circular describing a 7% issue 
and for booklet, 





“Creating Good 
Investments” 


G.L.MILLER = G. 


1705 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia ~- Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 





No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 














Are Your 


Collection Letters 
A Credit 


in neatness and 
accuracy so 
their appear- 
ance commands 
respect? The 
Steady grind of 
Treading from 
the side is a 
Severe strain 














on your stenographer’s eyes and _ nerves. 
Errors and erasures which detract from ap- 
pearance and effect result. 


LINE-A-TIME Fomwaso 


Method of Transcribing 


By moving notes at a touch on the lever 
into the correct area (above stationary bar) 
braces up your stenographer and relieves 
her of eyestrain. Result: more of the 
creditable letters necessary to your success- 
ful work. 


Write for Booklet of Facts. 


LINE-A-TIME MFG. CO., INC., 
929 St. Paul St., 





Rochester, N. Y. 


“Reading Good 


Is Good Business” 


The Credit Monthly Book Department Conducted by 
John Whyte, Ph.D. 


For Business Service Practitioners 
RETAIL ADVERTISING AND SELLING. 
S. Roland Hall. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Inc., N. Y., 1924. 590 pp. 

The credit man who is interested in 
business service—and what credit man 
is not?—can do no better than to read 
this book on retail advertising and sell- 
ing. In these days of chain stores and 
expert organization, it is necessary for 
the wholesaler in competition with 
chain stores to be able to give his cus- 
tomers “dealer helps” on advertising 
and selling which will make it possibie 
for them to compete with chain stores 
which are receiving expert help from 
the parent organization. This book 
contains interesting material on the 
cost of selling, turnover and price fig- 
uring, the writing of copy, window dis- 
play, merchandising, etc. It is fully 
illustrated and provided with a thor- 
oughly adequate index. 


Modern Sales Practice 


THE HANDBOOK OF SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. S. Roland Hall. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 1924. 995 pp. 

No credit man is fully equipped for 
his position unless he krows modern 
sales practice. The reasons are ob- 
vious: An order does not become a sa:e 
until it has the credit man’s O. K., and 
the sale is not really a sale until the 
money for it is collected. The credit 
policy of any concern must recessarily 
take into consideration production ana 
sales policy. No proper correlation or 
manufacturing, distribution and selling 
is possible without an intimate knowi- 
edge of the principal factors entering 
into production and distribution. Some 
years ago the credit and sales depart- 
ments were looked upon as antago- 
nistic. Today every effort is being made 
to correlate these two departments ix 
a policy that will make for “a maxi- 
mum of sales with a minimum ot 
losses.” 

This handbook constitutes a valuable 
analysis of salesmanship. It deals in 
detail with the technique of sa!esman- 
ship, methods of selling and the contro! 
of salesmanship. An enumeration of 
some of the chapter headings will give 
an idea of the wealth of material in 
the book: 

Review of Distribution Problem; 
Costs of Selling; Research and Analy- 
sis; Statistics, Charts and Records; 
Directing and Developing Salesmen; 
Dealer Helps; What a Salesman should 
know about Credit; Sales Plans and 
Campaigns. The value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by numerous illustra- 
tions and a very complete index. 


Store Operation, Etc. 


THE MERCHANTS’ MANUAL. Published 
under the auspices of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 1924. 
614 pp. 


This book should be of considerable 
value to any credit man who is inter- 
ested in the general problem of mer- 
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Business Books 








chandising and in the whole question 
of business service. The dedication of 
the book, “To the Retailer Who Recog. 
nizes the Obligation to Improve th 
Processes of Retail Distribution and 
Strives to That End,” well describes 
its purpose. The problem of retail dis. 
tribution however is not only the re 
tailer’s problem. It is just as impor. 
tant to the wholesaler and the banker, 
because only by adequate, efficient re 
tail distribution can their interests be 















properly safeguarded. The _ section 
headings are as follows: 
Physical Factors; Store Operation; 






Store Organization and Management: 
Merchandising; Personnel; Special 
Service. 

Under these headings a large number 
of details in store management are dis- 
cussed, such as office layout, store lay- 
out, packing and shipping, credits and 
collections, expenses and budgets, mark- 
up, profits and turnover, sales direct by 
mail, sources of selection of personnel, 
etc. But apart from the valuable in- 
formation on retail »perations this book 
should be suggestive to the wholesaler. 
The reviewer has a suspicion that some 
of the large department stores, because 
of the multiplicity of their accounts 
and the speed and general character of 
their operations, have developed and 
are making use of an office technique 
which is far superior to that in use by 
many relatively large wholesale estab , 
lishments. 

The book is excellently illustrated and 
indexed. 
























Self-Insurance as it Relates 


to Bank Credit 


SELF-INSURANCE AND RECIPROCAL 
OR INTER-INSURANCE IN_ THEIR 
RELATION TO BANK CREDIT. 
J. Loman, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Insurance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Bulletin of Robert Morris As- 
sociates, the organization of banking 
members of the National Association 
of Credit Men. November 1923. 

In this issue of the bulletin of the 
Robert Morris Associates, Dr. Loma) 
lays down the principles which must 
present if self-insurance is employed by 
a concern. Dr. Loman points out thal 
in analyzing the financial statement of 
a concern that is asking for credit, the 
problem is always serious but that it 
is made the more complicated if sell 
insurance is employed to cover the a 
sets of the company against fire an! 
other distasters. The case is also nt 
without its problem if reciprocal or it 
ter-insurance exchange protection * 
used, because some of these enterprise 
are not as sourd as the regular wel 
known insurance companies, and Yé 
their methods of operating are becol 
ing rapidly more popular. 

Examining the form of self-insuranté 
which carries with it a systematic pla! 
for the assumption of risk maintainel 
by the business itself, Dr. Loman & 
presses the opinion that many of thes 
self-insurance types do not conform to 
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the best insurance practice, and when 
a large extender of credit is informed 
that a client, instead of transferring 
his insurable risks to regular insurance 
companies, is maintaining a self-insur- 
ance furd, he should analyze the insur- 
ance methods before extending the 
credit. 

Self-insurance is safe only in cases 
of large scale business with widely 
seattered risks. This is clear as we 
consider the concentrated ¢elf-insured 
risk exposed to such a catastrophe as 
that which recently swept over Berk- 
eley, California. Such a misfortune 
might come the first year of the opera- 
tion of the self-insurance fund which 
would mean that the only really safe 
thing would be to charge a premium 
equivalent to 100 per cent. of the risk. 
Again Dr. Loman asks consideration of 
self-insurance against workmen’s com- 
pensation in case of the destruction of 
& comparatively small factory similar 
to the one in New York State which 
several years ago met with disaster in 
= one hundred employees lost their 

However, Dr. Loma 
demn self-insurance on pn ocie. 
ciples. He declares it can be practiced 
safely and the most successful plans 
have been those developed by the rail- 


roads and large steel companies. He 


calls attention, by way pf example 


to a railroad company which 

accumulate its insurance tytn 
years ago by insuring part of the risk 
on its various small stations scattered 
along the right of way and which placed 
the remainder with regular insurance 
companies. The amount of the pre- 
mium that otherwise would have gone 
to an insurance company was trans- 
ferred to the fund. As years went on 
and the fund increased, more and more 
of the risk was absorbed by self-insur- 
ance until the majority of the stations 
equipment, supplies and miscellaneous 
structures were assumed. The different 
risks are now rated according to expert- 
ence and a premium is paid into the 
fund and charged against the depart- 
Ment concerned. Reserves have been 
built up and re-insurance arranged. 
This fund is kept entirely separate from 
all other funds. 


A private business desiring to selt- 


insure, says Dr. Loman, should not be. 


discriminated against as an unfavor- 
able credit risk, if it observes the fol- 
lowing rules: 

1, Widely scattered risks so that 
ae or disaster will not 

na er cent. 
ged D t. loss of the 
ae 4 ane number of such 
s for e law 
voor of average to op 

3. A gradual transition from reg- 
war insurance to the private plan. 
Untimely loss before the fund has got 
& good start has cut short many a 
Plan of this kind. 

4. A premium charged which goes 
into a fund,—otherwise in years of 
poor business there may be a ten- 
dency to neglect the fund. 

Maintenance of an actual fund 
in the form of a reserve, properly 
Supervised and invested, and not sub- 
ject to interference or appropriation 
for needs of other departments. 

6. Reinsurance of large or con- 
centrated risks. This is necessary so 

= one disaster will not ruin the 


Any other plan may be classed as un- 








safe for the credit man to approve. 
Above all, credit men should frown up- 


on any self-insurance plan which in- 


volves: 


1. One large risk only. 

2. A series of concentrated risks. 

3. A reserve that is not equivalent 
at least to the value of the largest 
unit which is self-insured. 

4. An insurance fund that can in 
any way be mingled with the general 
funds. 


The Credit Profession 
and Its Future 


By L. T. Ford 
Commercial Finance Corp., Memphis. 
Director National Association of 

Credit Men 


N the way of a test, it would be in- 

teresting to know the answer which 
credit men would make to some ques- 
tions bearing upon their work. 

If asked, for instance, whether or 
not they were in love with their job, 
most of them, I am sure, would say, 
Yes. What would the answer be how- 
ever if there came to them an inde- 
pendent income which would enable 
them to throw up their position? How 
would they stand this test in making 
their answer? 

Another test has to do with devotion 
to their professional organization. Do 
they feel a sense of indebtedness to it, 
such that they feel it is fair to give 
part of their time to its service as a 
way of advancing the profession? 

There should also be the question as 
to the direction in which they are 
heading, whether they really have a 
clear objective. If they have no such 
objective, they are battling up-stream 
in a leaky boat. 

Often we talk of being members of a 
profession; but what is a profession? Is 
it not an occupation requiring special- 
ized knowledge, the service to society 
being accepted as part of the compen- 
sation for the work done? If this is a 
fair definition, do we qualify as profes- 
sional men? 

If we look at the credit man and 
compare him with men in other lines, 
we find that the man who takes a com- 
plete course in credits, economics and 
the science of business expects to come 
out ready to take a high place. But the 
doctor can’t do this: the lawyer can’t 
do it. They must go through several 
years of experience to qualify them for 
high place. Why should our case. be 
different? 

Don’t we have to acknowledge that 
most of us just “stumbled into” our 
present positions? If so, isn’t it our 
part to think of our successors and to 
insist that they go through prepara- 
tory years, and that they recognize the 
fact that to do the kind of work that is 
‘being called for there must be prepara- 
tion and specialized exverience? If that 
is so, should we not do all we can to 
increase the enrollment in the techni- 
cal courses which prepare for funda- 
mental credit work? 

Let’s look ahead for a decade or so 
and see if it is not within our power 
to -begin now to dignifv our positions 
bv bringing to them a fund of informa- 
tion and experience that can best be 
gained by a close and intensive study 
of the subjects that go to make up a 


well-rounded credit education. 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO CREDIT MEN 





FIXEL on 
FALSE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 


Remedies of Defrauded Creditor 


No man who handles credits can afford to be 
without this 319-page book—the only authori- 
tative work on financial statements. It includes 
essentials of an effective financial statement; 
financial statement forms; false financial state- 
ments as species of fraud; faise financial state- 
ments in bankruptcy proceedings; criminal stat- 
utes dealing with false financial statements. 


Free Examination Offer 
Fixel on ‘False Financial Statements” is 


sent on receipt of $5. We refund money if 
book is returned in 10 days. 


FRED S. DRAKE, Distributor, 
525 Woodward Ave. DETROIT 


The Book Store For 


Business Men and Women 
Suggests the best of Bankers’ Five 
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Investments 


can be kept in a most 
convenient way by the | 
use of our specially 
Prepared looselear 
folder. These folders 
contain detachable 
sheets, properly 
marked and_ spaced 
for keeping complete 
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all income-producing 
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of insurance. 
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PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 
Copyrights Designs 


76 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


If you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 
pleased to have you consult us. 
We have thoroughly experienced 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices, 
with long experience in prepar- 
ing and prosecuting both patent 
and trade-mark applications. 


Prompt, Conscientious and 
Efficient Service 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 

CAN contains Patent Office 

Notes, Decisions and other mat- 

ter of interest to inventors—and 


particulars of recently patented 
inventions. 


We shall be pleased to send, 
without charge, our Handbook 
on United States and Foreign 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
618 Woolworth Building ....New York 
Scientific Amer. Bldg. Washi D.G 
Tower Building 0, 
Hobart Building ...San Francisco, Cal 
Van Nuys Building ..Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


The “Indestructible States” 


Uniform Local Sales and Tax Require- 
ments Help to Prevent their Destruction 


By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


HE founders of our Republic re- 

ferred to it as “an indestructible 

union of indestructible states,” and 
so it was created and so ever since it 
has remained despite rebellion, protest, 
embargo and the enraged sensibilities 
of protesting business men. 

To these indestructible states was re- 
served the power to regulate commerce 
within their borders, and to prescribe 
the terms and conditions upon which 
foreign corporations might be permitted 
to enter their sacred precincts for the 
purpose of carrying on business. By 
virtue of much interpreting, stretching, 
and perhaps even distorting of the Fed- 
eral Constitution the states have largely 
been deprived of their sovereignty by 
an ever jealous and over zealous super- 
government in Washington. Yet they 
have retained almost inviolate their 
right to impose burdens, restrictions and 
penalties upon foreign corporations,— 
until the corporation which is licensed 
to do busines in each of the forty-eight 
states is confronted with such a demand 
for balance sheets, labor reports, af- 
fidavits and statistics of every conceiv- 
able kind and nature, that it must needs 
employ a special staff of accountants, 
lawyers and stenographers to keep the 
ever-swelling tide of documents from 
completely inundating its office and ob- 
literating its real business. 

Assume, if possible, that the corpora- 
tion has succeeded in filing all its reports 
by the date specified under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment; assume that it 
has employed the best legal advice that 
it can obtain to tell it where to take out 
a license, and where not; may it then 
settle down to its normal activities in 
peace and security? Not so long as the 
determining characteristics as to what 
constitutes interstate commerce and 


what constitutes intra-state commerce 
remain clouded in a maze of conflicting 
detections. Momentarily, the equilibrium 
of the most carefully considered plan of 
operation may be disturbed by a new 
ruling or a freak decision. Consider the 
situation if a number of states were to 
follow the lead of Montana and say that 
uo corporation with non-par value stock 
can hereafter enter their borders. A 
corporation may be legally organized in 
New York, but it mmst do inter-state 
business only in Montana, or keep out 
altogether! 


The taxes imposed are perhaps nec- 
essary to support the important activi- 
ties of the states; the information sought 
is probably justified by the necessity of 
determining what to tax; and the uncer- 
tainty of legislative and judiciai restric. 
lions upon corporate activities is in- 
herent in our system of government. 
But is it necessary or inevitable that the 
information sought as a basis for taxa- 
tion should be so dissimilar, so compli- 
cated, so inquisitorial as to make per- 
jury almost essential to qualification! 

Much has been written of late con- 
cerning the over-extension of Federal 
activities. The press, from the Atlantic 
Monthly to the Saturday Evening Post, 
has been sounding the warning against 
too great Federal authority, and the dan- 
ger of eliminating the states as effec- 
tive instruments of local government. 
Nothing has brought the wisdom of 
these warnings closer home than the 
spectacle of political corruption recently 
exposed in Washington. The recent de 
cisions of the Supreme Court, clipping 
the wings of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, have been like a breath of sea air 
on a summer day, and give hope to those 
who still believe that the United States 
was intended to be a democracy and not 
a bureaucracy, and that we are citizens 
of a great republic and not subjects of 
a ruling minority. 

Even a brief experience in attempting 
to file corporation reports in the var- 
ious states and supply the mass of in- 
formation required, will convince anyone 
that here is an illustration of how the 
centralization movement got its impetus. 
State stupidity, lack of uniformity, in 
requirements for qualification and off- 
cial greed have made business men re 
gard states lines as a nuisance, nothing 
more,—an obstacle, which do them no 
service and cause them countless dollars 
of expense. 

ONE REMEDY 

One step to relieve the situation could 
be taken quickly, easily and effectively 
if there existed the will to co-operate on 
the part of the states. A uniform sys 
tem of reports to be filed everywhere by 
all foreign corporations would clear the 
road of one of the most serious obstacles 
to business. Uniform Acts are being 
urged to govern sales, negotiable it 
struments, bills of lading, etc. Scarcely 
less important would be a uniform act 
to govern reports by foreign corpor 
tions. A sytem could be planned such 
as would leave the states free to tat 
what and as they choose, but the sav 
ing to American business by the stané 
ardization of reports cannot be & 
timated. Even more important,—theré 
would be removed one of the contribut 
ing causes of the movement toward the 
destruction of the states and the dowr 
fall of American institutions. 
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B. B. T. gives the excuse for falling down on delivery of manuscript for “Foam 


from the Three C’s” that he is on his honeymoon. 


ever after his return.—THeE EpITor. 


The Mellon Tax Plan 
Everybody Wants It 


6st] SPECIALLY in view of the slow- 

ing down of business, owing to the 
delay in enacting tax legislation, tax 
revision continues to be the major prob- 
lem before the country. No program is 
s0 important to individuals, to business 
men and to the Nation as the tax pro- 
gram. It is absolutely essential that an 
adequate tax measure be passed by the 
present Congress. After months of dis- 
cussion and close analysis, the Mellon 
Tax Bill still stands as the most satis- 
factory fiscal Bill before Congress. 
Judged both by the reactions of business 
men and economists and by the popular 
vote of the citizens at large, as shown 
by the Literary Digest poll of more than 
two million individuals, it is clearly the 
only measure that will satisfy the scien- 
tific as well as the popular demand for 
tax revision. It is the only one yet pre- 
sented that will satisfy American busi- 
ness, American tax payers and the 
American Nation.”” — DECLARATION OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


Getting Orders O. K.’d 


Methods of Real Salesmen 


By John W. Berkhausen 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Buffalo. 


THE salesman who believes his work 

with a customer is completed when he 
mails his order to the house is working 
under a decided misapprehension. 


The word “sale” means “the ex- 
change of property for money or its 
equivalent,” according to the Standard 
Dictionary. A sale is not consummated, 
therefore, if that part of the transac- 
tion relating to the “money or its equiv- 
alent” is slighted at the time of the 
original negotiations or later, when a 
dealer is found to be delinquent in his 
payments. A real salesman musi under- 
lake to finish the job. The old idea 
that a salesman might offend his cus- 


tomer by asking for an overdue account 
has been thrown into the scrap-heap, 
On account of the decided advantages 
of increased business induced by 
prompt payment. 
It is obvious that a salesman using 
© same kind and amount of effort 


We look for better stuff than 


and efficiency to keep accounts col- 
lected as in taking orders keeps the 
outlets for his goods free and open. 


PERSONAL SALES — COLLECTION 

The advantages of the psychologi- 
cal effect of a personal call in making 
a sale, in contrast to the attemp* to do 
the same work by correspondence, is 
universally recognized. The identical 
advantages can be obtained by putting 
the personal element into the collection 
of accounts—not only in getting the 
money, but in paving the way tor fur- 
ther sales. 

A dealer who owes an overdue ac- 
count to a house doesn’t buy any more 
from that house for obvious reasons; 
but he doesn’t discontinue using that 
particular kind of merchandise. He 
buys it from other sources, even if he 
has to pay cash. The result is that 
the salesman loses and his house loses. 
The longer overdue the account the 
more both lose. 

The credit department of any house 
soon discovers the measure of safety 
obtained in accepting the recommenda- 
tions of the salesman who makes the 
effort to collect his difficult accounts. 
The profit to this salesman lies in the 
fact that his orders are seldom. held up 
or rejected; this because the credit man 
is certain that an intelligent and well- 
directed effort will be made to collect, 
if the necessity arises. 

The old-fashioned salesman cr order 


THE AKKURATE 


Self-Indexing Ledger and 
Monthly Statement can be 
used on any typewriter. 

It has been pronounced the most 
mexpensive and successful method 
of issuing statements in type- 
written form with its full effect. 


co. INC. 
81 Nassau Street, New York City 


Devisers and Manufacturers of 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Statement 
Ledger for pen and typewriter and the 
AKKURATE Bookkeeping System, com- 

plete, 9 in 1, 


Sheets and Binders mdde for every Machine 
Bookkeeping System. 


taker sometimes believes that the 
credit department is “so tight that it 
squeaks”, but there is no friction en- 
countered by orders from the salesman 
who understands his full job and is 
willing to undertake it. 


THE “MADAS” CALCULATING MACHINE 
For MULTIPLICATION and AUTOMATIC DIVISION 


Division is absolutely automatic. 
digits have been obtained in the Quotient. 


You merely turn the crank until the desired number of 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven and with Slideboard 6r Keyboard. 
THE “MILLIONAIRE” CALCULATING MACHINE 


“The DURABLE MACHINE” 
The only calculating machine that operates with one turn of the mechanism for each 


figure in the Multiplier or Quotient. 
Hand Operated an 


Electrically Driven either with Slideboard or Keyboard. 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


W. A. 
Room 136. 


Morschhauser 


1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 





~loday, Business Asks The Credit Man 


Wve a new policy is to be formed or a 


radical change adopted, business must 

be guided by men schooled in basic 
laws and principles. Modern business turns 
to the Credit Man because the man who 
knows credits, knows business. 


Throughout the whole of American Business 
young men are entering credit work as a 
training for a general business career. Al- 
most ninety per cent of modern business is 
done on credit or with credit instruments. 
Naturally, the men who master this vital sub- 


ject go to the very heart of business 
procedure. 


But the man who would succeed in the 

credit world must get above the routine 

\. of his profession. He must be con- 

stantly broadening his perspective of 

the field. He must know the his- 

tory of business, the economic 

" - laws that underlie it, the forces 

Nanonac Insure == \ ‘that are constantly shaping 

= Cae, \_ and reshaping it. Such de- 
ept. 5 ee 

41 Park Row \_ mands call for training— 

eee Ar special training under 

Se as \ authoritative _diree- 

es: (Chee! tion. 
“Basic Econom: a 
edits and Collection The National In- 
\ stitute of Credit 


\ is providing 


41 Park Row 


\ 
the 


Foundation 


this training for business men the country 
over through its Home Study Courses in 
Credits and Collections and Basic Economics. 
These courses are prepared and conducted 
with two specific purposes in mind: to help 
the credit man in his everyday problems and 
to prepare him for the bigger and more re- 
sponsible work falling upon his shoulders 
today. 

Each course is prepared by men engaged in 
credit work, men who have followed the 
growth and importance of credit, men who 
see the future of credit as a profession and 
general business training. Each course covers 
twenty weeks of interesting, valuable work. 
It is work, too, for each course is built around 
the problem-study plan. You learn by doing. 


The National Institute of Credit was founded 
by the National Association of Credit Men to 
give to men in credit work the training neces- 
sary to meet present day demands. The 
courses offered through the Institute are 
given at non-profit-prices—you pay only for 
their cost. 

Get the help of these courses in your own 
work. They are offered in prices within reach 
of everybody. Study them in your spare time. 
Write today for complete information about 
them. It will be sent immediately without 
obligation. Clip the coupon now before you 
forget it. 


National Institute of Credit 
New York City 


of Business 
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Addresses Wanted 


AGRON, IKE, formerly in business at 
Mexia, Texas, orginally from St, Joseph, 
Mo. Later in business at Kansas City, 


Mo: RMSTRONG & PORTER, formerly of 
15 E. South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 

BENGE, R. F., 327 Pacitic Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 

BLEECKER SURPRISE DEPART- 
MENT STORE, formerly at 176 Bleecker 
Street and 379 East 138th Street, New 
York City. 

BOURNE, HARRY E., formerly con- 
ducted a drug store at 261 Summer 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 

CHERWIN, ED. T., 3 West ‘Chicago 
Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

CHILDS, L. R., 3600 Wrightwood Aven- 
ue, Chicago, Ill. 

CONNELLY, KATHERINE C., formerly 
proprietor of the Neighbor Store, at 1802 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

coOOK, T. A., formerly proprietor of 
the Overland Electric Shop, at 3319 
West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

COSTELLO, MARY, formerly at 509 
Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. or 353 
Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DIAMOND, F. S., formerly of the 
Woodward Cass Market, Detroit, Mich. 
Now thought to be somewhere in Can- 


da. 
. ELDRIDGE, LOGAN M., formerly ot 
110 East South Water Street, Chicago, 


Il. 

ELLIS, CORINNE, formerly of Wood- 
mere, Long Island. Now said to be lo- 
cated at New Haven, Conn. 

EVER READY MERCHANDISING 
COMPANY, formerly operated by Jo- 
seph Cohen, at 149 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

FORBES, M. E., formerly proprietor 
of Variety Store, 9 Essex Street, Clif- 
tondale, Mass. 

FUCHS, H. C., formerly of Evansville, 
Indiana. 

GAREY, ALBERT A., formerly of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

GORDON, SOL, formerly in the mer- 
chant tailoring business at 187 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HERCK, MRS. AUDREY, previously 
at 14 East 60th Street, New York City. 
Prior to that lived at 258 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 

HOWERTON & O'MEARA, formerly 
of Lexington, Nebraska. 

JENSON, JOHN, 313 East 4th Avenue, 
Roselle, N. J. 

JOHNSTON, JOHN L., 
East Liverpool, Ohio. Later at Wells- 
ville, Ohio. 

KROCHMAN, MICHAEL, formerly 
proprietor of the Broadway Family Shoe 
Store, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

LANE, P. S., former address, Room 
1206, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

OWEN, W. A., formerly doing busi- 
hess at O. & R. Garage, at 5536 Harper 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

PARTELLO, DR. E. F., formerly em- 
ployed by the City of Dallas, at the 
head of the Emergency Hospital, and 
residing at 714 Mt. Vernon Street, Dal- 
las, Texas. Also interested in the Twen- 
ty_Four Hours Garage, in Dallas. 

PATTERSON, MRS. S. E., or HELEN, 
formerly in business at 1415 Centre 
Street, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, in the 
millinery line. Understood to have left 
for the United States. 

PICARD, TONY, formerly operated the 
Radio Specialty Shop, at 4512 North 
Kedzie Avenue, and previously operated 
a Store at 5053 North Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

PICKEL, HAROLD N., formerly of 
The H. N. Pickel Mercantile Company, 
Denver, Colorado. Now said to be lo- 
cated in New York City. 

PRAGER, PAUL, formerly operated 
ihe Paris Fashion Shop, at Tulsa, Okla- 

a. 


RABINOWITZ, ROSE, formerly pro- 
Prietor of the Strand Silk & Woolen 
fambany, at 639 Fulton Street, Brook- 

RUBENSTEIN, HENRY, recently pro- 
prietor of the Electrical Construction & 
Supply Company, 2507 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.' Reported to have left 
for Los Angeles, California. 

a UVERMAN, S., a furniture dealer, 
ast known address was 161 Knicker- 
bocker Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SOLOMON, ADOLPH, formerly propri- 
stor of the Northern Bargain Store, 885 
ennings Street, New York City. 

STEININGER, HENRY, formerly of 


Union Hill, N. J. Later at 421 Libert 
Street, Union, N. J. ’ r 


formerly of 








TAYLOR, HENRY, formerly of 1213 
West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Later at 225 
Laura Street, Jacksonville, Florida. Be- 
lieved now to be on Florida West Coast 
in bottling business. 

WALLER, PHILLIP H., formerly of 
Buffalo, N.. Y. 

WINEMAN, P. H., formerly of Flint, 
Michigan. 

WIREMAN, J. M., previously at Mid, 
Magofflin County, Kentucky. Believed 


to have gone to either Florida or Ala- 
bama, 


Information Wanted 


Our members in the lumber trade if 
approached by a man about 35 years of 
age, representing himself as an insur- 
ance agent for several lumber fire in- 
surance companies, and asking them to 
cash a check, should communicate with 
this office by wire. Party sometimes 
uses the names of Edward Hanson, Ed- 
ward Anderson, E. Esmond, and various 
other aliases. Is a blond, slender, very 


neat in his personal appearance, affable 
and a good talker. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE— 
Capable of taking charge and assuming responsi- 
bility as general credit manager and other financial 
duties. Thirteen years’ experience with present 
employer, in accounting and credit and collection 
as well as executive office management. A-1 
references. Location, eastern or central, Ad- 
dress Advertisement 736. 

YOUNG MAN—27, single, as credit and collec- 
tion manager or assistant, in any field (expert 
construction and sales knowledge in radio), is 
open for new connection. Experiendz, 4 years as 
assistant credit manager with world known cor- 
poration; now assistant manager with mercantile 
association. Education, New York Unversity. 
References, A-1 from present and past connec- 
tions. Salary, open. Location, Greater New 
York or vicinity. Address Advertisement 737. 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED AND SUCCESS- 
FUL CREDIT-COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Now employed. A business statesman fully quali- 
fied to direct or assist in constructive financial 
undertakings where expert knowledge of com- 
mercial law is a requisite, as well as in the 
formulation of sound, practical economic policies, 
when necessary. Credentials from nationally 
known firms. Prefer Greater New York or its 
environs, but will accept connection anywhere 
in the United States under agreement. Address 
Advertisement 738. 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Christian, age 28, single. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in bank and comnyercial credits. Now in 
charge of credits for a nationally known corpo- 
ration catering to a diversified line. Excellent 
references as to ability, character, etc. Will go 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of the Credit Monthly published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa, for April, 1924. 

State of New York 
County of New York 5° 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
William Walker Orr, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of The Credit Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Posta) 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York. 

Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, 
New York. 

Managing Editor, Rodman Gilder, 41 Park 
Row, New York. 

Business Managers, None. __ 

2. That the owners are: (Give riames and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per oent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, a non- 
stock corporation with these officers: Edw. 
Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass., President ; 
Eugene S. Elkus, Elkus Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
1st Vice-President; A. J. Peoples, Detroit Copper 
& Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit, Mich., 2nd Vice- 
President; J. H. Tregoe, 41 Park Row. New 


\-— IMPORTERS- 


SEVENTY-SEVEN_ YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


. OPENING YOUR FOREIGN LET- 

TERS OF CREDIT. : 

. Handling your Import Shipments. 

. Attending to your Custom House De- 

tails. 

Trucking and warehousing your mer- 

chandise. . 

Advancing your duties. _ 

. Shipping your merchandise to your 
customers. 

. GUARANTEEING AND _ DIS- 

COUNTING YOUR ACCOUNTS 

RECEIVABLE. 


All Concentrated in our office 
Established 1847 


C.B.Richard &Co. 


29 Broadway, New York 
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anywhere, but must be a real opportunity. Salary 
$2,500. Address Advertisement 739. 


POSITION DESIRED AS CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION MANAGER or assistant with 
manufacturing or jobbing establishment offering 
permanence and opportunity for ability, efficiency 
and loyalty. Age 39; 20 years’ business training, 
14 in credits and collections and office manage- 
ment; with present employers 17 years, for the 
last 14 have had charge of all credits and collec- 
tions covering every state and Canada. Experi- 
ence in both short and long term credits. Highest 
references as to character and ability. Would con- 
sider position as assistant credit man, also mod- 
erate salary to start if future prospects are fav- 
orable. New England territory preferred. Best 
of reasons for making a change from present 
position. Address Advertisement 740. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED—By salesman with 
knowkedge of credits, have good business train- 
ing. Experienced selling manufacturers, banks 
and wholesalers. With present firm 12 years. Age: 
32, married. Location Philadelphia. Address 
Advertisement 741, 
CREDIT MANAGER—Middle aged, experienced, 
available on short notice. Salary consistent with 
responsibilities. Referenczs of the best. Com- 
petent to handle credits and collections in any 
mercantile line. Address Advertisement 742. 
CREDIT MANAGER—Twelve years’ experience 
in the capacity of credit manager, secretary and 
treasurer. At present in the employ of a na- 
tionally known company. Full details and refer- 
ences on request of concern wanting the services 
of a college-trained man with qualifications above 
mentioned. Address Advertisement 743. 


York, Secretary-Treasurer; William Walker Orr, 
41 Park Row, New York, Assistant Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
vpon the books of the company as tru-tee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name ci the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is....... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

WM. WALKER ORR, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
ay of March, 1924. 
— WALDO M. CHAPIN 
(Seal) 


Notary Public. Queens County, No. 795. 
Certificate filed in New York Co., No. 260, Reg. 
No. 4254. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926) 
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~ah Adjustinent Service Station 
HE National Association of Credit Men, through its Ad- 
’T  jstment Bureaus, extends a helping hand to usiness in 
every section of the United States. 
LEGENDS ON Eighty “Service Stations”—there is one near you, or near that 
OPPOSITE PAGE: case that is bothering you—stand ready to conduct personal 
yt A eecelly aanc investigations or make adjustments of a debtor’s condition; to 
net handling Personal serve in a fiduciary capacity in friendly adjustments of any 
Investigations. character, except bankruptcies, for the good of all creditors; to 
B—Do not handle Col- serve in a fiduciary capacity in bankruptcies, in addition to attend- 
lections. ing hearings even though a representative of the Bureau is not 
receiver or trustee; to handle collections in their respective cities 
or forward them. (See legend to right). 
Collection Items are received by a Bureau with the understanding 
that should developments indicate the necessity of action for all 
creditors, the interest of one shall be subservient to all. Each 


claim submitted should be accompanied by complete data and 
instructions. 


Here is your opportunity to help yourself and serve the cause 

of efficient credit methods. Make use of it. For further infor- 

a. write C. H. Woodworth, Manager, National Adjustment 
ureau. 


National Association ef Credit Men 
41 Park Row New York 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS) | 


NATIONAL ASS‘§ C 












MAY, 1924 


ARIZONA—P h oe nix—Arizona Wholesalers 
Board of Trade, 410 National Bank of 
Arizona Bldg. H. F. Allen,- Mgr.; Pres., 
Geo. O. Miller, Arizona Hardware Co. (A B) 


CALIFORNIA—Los_ Angeles—Los Angeles 
Wholesalers Board of Trade, Higgins Bidg. 
F. C. De Lano, Bigg. 3 Pres., H. Flatau, 
M. A. Newmark & Co. (A B) 
San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Association, 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr.; Pres., R. H. Buel, 
Buel-Town Co. (A B) 
San Francisco—Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, 444 Market St. G. W. Brain- 
ard, Sec’y; Pres. W. B. Maxwell, Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne. Not cntrolled but affili- 
ated with, the S. F. of C. M. (A B) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington— 
727 Colorado Bidg. R. Preston Shealey, 
Sec’y; Chairman, W. C. Hanson, E. G. 
Schafer Co. (A B) 

FLORIDA—Jacksonville—37 W. Adams St. 
A. J. Brown, Mgr.; M. S._ Pollak 
Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 
Tampa—5S Roberts Bldg. S. B. Owen, 
Mgr.; N. M. McLeran, Chairman, care 
Cc. B, Witt Co. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—304 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. C. L. Williamson, Mgr.; J. H. 
Sutton, Chairman, J. K. Orr Shoe Co. 
Augusta—313-15 Lamar Bldg. W. B. Oliv- 
er, Mgr.; P. H. Dunbar, airman, care 
Clark Milling Co. 

Macon—5 Jacques Bidg., A. F. McGhee, 
Mgr.; C. O. Stone, Chairman, care Cox & 
Chappell Company. (A B) 

Savannah—Box 1316. L. R. Buckner, Mgr. 

IDAHO—Boise—Boise City National Bank 
Bidg. D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr.; R. N. David- 
son, Chairman, Davidson & Co. 

ILLINOIS—Chicago—38 So. Dearborn St. 
Mgr., D. J. Evans. 

Decatur—220 Milliken Bldg. H. S. Me- 
Nulta, Mgr.; Chairman, . J. Murray, 
McClelland Grocery Co. (A B) : 

INDIANA—Evansville—607-610 Old National 
Bank Bldg. C. Howard Saberton, Mgr.; 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, care Hartig 
Plow Company. 

Indianapolio—V. L. Wright, Mgr., 509 
Peoples Bank Bldg. President, O. A. Far- 
thing, Efroymson & Wolf. 

1OWA—Cedar Rapids—5S04 Mullin Bldg. C. F. 
Luberger, Mgr.; L. D. Burgus, Chairman, 
no. Blaul’s Sons Co. 

avenport—401 Putnam Bldg. H. B. Bet- 
ty, Mgr.; Pres., William Blaser, Independ- 
ent Baking Co. (A B) tes 
Des Moines—1121 Fleming Building. Don 
E. Neiman, Mer. ; W. J. Laliberte, Chair- 
man, U. S. Rubber Co. 
Ottumwa—Pkhoenix Trust Bldg. Wm. A. 
Hunt, Mgr.; Chairman, J. Spurgeon, Sam 
Bious ‘City 601 Trimble Bldg. J. B. M 
jioux Ci rimble g- J. B. Mur- 
phy. Mgr.; P. A. Lucey, Asst. 
hairman, L. Motz, Armour & Co. 

KANSAS—Wichita—901 First National Bank 
Bidg. M. E. Garrison, Mgr.; J. B. House, 
Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Gro- 


at; Company. (B) 

KENTUCKY—Lexington—412 Fayette Bank 
Bidg. John D. Allen, Mgr.; H. R. Douglas, 
Chairman, care E, L. Martin & Co. (A) 
Louisvite—45 U. S. Trust Bldg. C. A. 
Fitzgerald, Mgr.; E. C. Mitchell, Chair- 
a, Peaslee, Gaubert Co. 

LOUISIANA—New Orleans—608 Louisiana 
Bldg. T. J. Bartlett, Supt.; George Grund- 
man, Chairman, Albert Mackie 4 

MARYLAND—Baltimore—I. L. Morningstar, 
Sec.-Mgr., 301 West Redwood St.; H. W. 
Bennett, Chai nm, care Baltimore Assn. 
of Credit Men. (A) 

MASSACH US ETTS—Boston—136 Federal 
St. H. A. Whiting, Sec’y; Charles Fletcher, 

irman, care Cumner Jones Co. (B) 

MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National 
Bank Bldg. L. E. Deeley, Mer; s 
P. bn Chairman, care Pierce, Butler 

erce. 
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Grand Rapids—450 Houseman B!dg. Sec’y- 
Mgr.; T. Earle Porter, Chairman, C. O 
Porter Machinery Co. 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth mg 
_ eau, Inc.; 415-19 Lonsdale Bid 
Robie, Mgr.; C. H. Whitmore, 
Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co. (B) 
Minneapolis—See St. Paul. 
St. Paul—The Northwest Jobbers Cred- 
it Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. A. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodg- 
ers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. D. MacLaren, 
care Farwell Ozmum Kirk Company (B) 
MISSOURI—Kansas_ City—Missouri Valle 
Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, 315 Hall 
Bide. A. E. Adam, ae? Chairman, H. 
S. Cowan, Armour & Co. 
St. Joseph—See Kansas City. 
St. Louis—510 Locust St. Orville Living- 
ston, Mgr.; Chairman, W. E. Tarlton, 
Brown Shoe Co, 
MONTANA-WYOMING A. C. M.—Billings 
—Box 1184, Raymond Hough, Mgr.; A. 


Bu- 
. E. G. 
hairman, 


L. Greenleaf, Pres., Northwestern Distrib- 
uting Co. (B) 
Butte—116 W. Parks St. J. M. Evans, Jr., 


Mgr. (B) 

Great Falls—Northern Montana Association 
of Credit Men, 422 Ford Bldg. C . 
Voelker, Manager. (B) 
Livingston—Gallatin Park Association of 
Credit Men, 15 First State Bank Bldg. F. 


J. Habein, Mgr.; J. A. Lovelace, Chair- 

man, Bozeman, Mont. (A B) 
NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 

Omaha—411 Wilkinson Bldg. e. B. 


Chiles, Mgr.; Chairman, O. F. Lawyer, 
care Kirkendall Shoe Co. 

NEW JERSEY—Newark—North Jersey Asse 
ciation of Credit Men, 23 Central Ave. 
G. A. Boyce, Mgr.; A. C. Gibbins, Chair- 
man, Johnston & Murphy. (B) 

NEW YORK—Buffalo—Erie County Bank 
Bldg. W. B. Grandison, Mgr.; Emil Wohl- 
3) hairman, care Harvey Seed Company. 


OH10O—Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank 
Bldg. ohn L. Richey, Mgr.; Edw. 
G. Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond Ma- 
chine Tool Co. 

Cleveland—322 Engineers Bldg. 

Wells, Mgr.; Loomis, 

Geo. Worthington Co. 

Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg. 
. E. Fagan, Mgr.; Chairman, M. J. Wal- 
ace, Columbus Mdse. Co. 

Dayton—709 Schwind Bldg. A. M. Bar- 
rett, Mgr.; Paul L. Schneider, Sec.; 
Standard Register Co.; Pres. Lloyd Van 
Dyne, Winters Nat. Bank. 
Toledo—National Bldg. Geo. B. Cole, 
Mgr.; J. V. Davidson, Chairman, David- 
son Lumber Co, 

Youngstown—1105 Mahoning Bank Bidg. 
W. C. McKain, Mgr.; H. B. Doyle, Asst. 
Mgr.; E. J. Diersing, Chairman, Armour 
& Co. (B) 5 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—713 Hersko- 
witz Bldg. A. L. Smith, Mgr.; W. L. 
Weir, Chairman, care Ridenour Baker 
Merc. Co. 

Tulsa—420-421 Central Natl. Bank Bldg. 
V. P. Wilson, Mgr.; A. K. Dawson, care 
Dawson Prod. Co. 

OREGON—Portland—641 Pittock Bldg. O. A. 

Cote, Mgr.; E. Don Ross, Chairman, care 


rwin Hodson Co. , 
PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown— sate Valley 
Association of Credit Men, 402 Hunsicker 
Bldg. J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr.; Geo. T. 
‘Kel Chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Johnstown—Box 905. R. H. Coleman, 
Mer.; E. F. McGinley, Anderson Paper 
& Twine Co. ; 
New Castle—322 Safe UVeposit & Trust 
Co. Bldg. Roy M. Jamisun, Mgr.; W. F. 
Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & 
Son. (A B) : 


Hugh 
Chairman, 


your Phone 


Philadelphia—Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 
David A. Longacre, Mgr.; Jno. T. Brown, 
Jr., Chairman, Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
Co. (B) 
Pittsburgh—1213 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. H. M. Oliver, Mgr.; F. M. Weikal, 
Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. (A) 
RHODE ISLAND—Providence—87 Weybos- 
set St., Room 32A, Harry R. Morrissey, 
Commissioner; R. §S, Potter, Chairman, 
Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. (A) 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
grade s et eet, 210 Capers 
g. U. C. Bentley, »; Perry Woods, 
Pearce Woods & Co., Chairman. 
TENNESSEE-— Chattanooga—809 Broad St. J. 
H. McCallum, Mgr.; G. W. Wallace, Chair- 
man, Tom Snow Heating & Roofing Co 
Knoxville—American National Bank Bldg. 
H. M. Barnett, Mgr.; W. A. DeGroat, 
Anderson, Dulin, Varnell Co., Chairman. 
Memphis—773 Shrine Bldg. E. N. Diet- 
ler, | Ei. A. §. Ullathorne, Chairman, 
Currie McGraw Co. (B) 
Nashville—805 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. 
Warwick, Mgr.; Chairman, C. P. Wilson, 
Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Co. 
TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, Mgr.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod, 120 
East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. (A B) 
Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Inter- 
change Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Vernor Hall, Mgr. 
El Paso—Tri-State Association of Credit 
Men, 622-3 Caples Bldg. M. W. Clark, 
Mgr.; Pres., A. A. Martin, Momsen Dun- 
negan Ryan Co. 
Houston—315-16 First National Bank 
Bldg. Chas. De Sola, Mgr.; Chairman, H. 
A. New, F. W. Heitman Co. 
San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank 
Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr.; Chair- 
aS Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 


UTAH—Salt Lake Ci Inter Mountain As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. T. O. Sheckell, ae Chairman, G. 
M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co. 

VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—405 Lynch Bldg. 
Mrs. M,. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr.; Chairman, 

no. H. Davis, Craddock-Terry Co. 
orfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Asso 
ciation of Credit Men, 221-2 Brokers Ex- 
change Bldg. Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr.; 
Chairman, A, J. Clay, Southern Distribut- 
ing Company. 

Richmon—211-212 Broadway Natl. Bank 
Bldg. J. P. Abernethy, Mgr.; Chairman, 
John Munce, Kingan & Co. (A B) 

WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Association, Railway Exchange Bldg. H. S. 
Gaunce, Sec’y-Treas.; Pres., R. F, Miller, 
Hood Rubber Products Co. (B) 
Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
718 Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle, Mgr.; Pres. 
FP. N. Martin, Hazelwood Co. 
Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of Ta- 
coma, 802 Tacoma Bldg. . B. Lung, 
Sec’y-Mgr.; Pres., Walter Ely, Henning- 
sen Creamery Co. (B) 

WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Union Bank Bidg. U. R. Hoffman, Mgr.; 
Chairman, C. C. Gribble, Waldo Candy Co. 
eee een Credit & Adjust- 
ment Bureau, 1026 Fourth Ave. E. V. 
Townshend, Mgr.; Chairman, C. B. Park, 
Fister-Thornburg Hdwe. Co. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee—1115 Wills pits 
J. H. Marshutz, Mgr.; Chairman, E. N. 
Kullman, Wadhams Oil Co. 
Green Bay—Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 
Chris B. Dockry, gt.; Chairman, John 
Rose, Kellogg National Bank. (B) 
Oshkosh—Room 6-7, 76 Main St. Chas. D. 
Breon, Mgr.; W. P. Findeisen, Medberry 
Findeisen Co. 
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INE of the entries in the duPont books, made in A) 
1804, contrasted with one of their current ledger |S 
-doneon the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
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inAmerica,builtbythe ~aGSUne> a iN — 
founder of duPont. 


is no ous ie “the * dl vol the Pen” 


N 1802, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Com- Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 
pany opened their first ledger. One of its enables E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company to; 
pages is pictured above. It records a sale of 1. Prove that all items are cor- 4. Prove that debit items are en 
















ee 

Partial 

the al view of 
powder mills. 





rectly posted as to amounts, tered in debit columns and 
powder in 1804 for blasting a canal—long be- on both ledgers and state- _—_credititems in credit columns 
fore railroads were dreamed of. — 5. Prove that theitemshavebam 
; 2. Prove that all items are ac- ‘ eee 
° le imin alance 

In 1917,duPont’sAccountsReceivable were taken ee 
out of “the Shadow of the Pen” by the installa- ledgers or statements. 7. Eliminate the labor of mak 


ing thousands of statements 
; at the end of each month, a 
properly picked up on both under Dual Plan the state 


Ww 


. Prove that old balances are 


tion of the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. 


Today, fifteen machines are in operation; ap- ledgers and statements, and = ment is ready to render im 
4 rs that new balances are correct- mediately after the last entry 
proximately 1,500,000 postings are made on ly computed. has been made. 


them annually. The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine substi 


In spite of the huge volume and diversified nature of | tutes mechanical accuracy for human fallibility. 
the duPont business, the month’s accounting iscom- _ In every way it modernizes, it standardizes, it cuts 
pleted within 24 hours after sina elt ati costs. Underwood account 
receipt of the final invoices ing, by lifting “the Shadow 
from the branch offices. of the Pen”, clears the 
Recently, the balances for eat of Executives = 
Accounts Receivable ledgers facilitates perfect contro 
(33 controls, comprising the business. 
approximately 80 ledgers) Callin an Underwood Book 
were secured in two hours keeping Machine Teprese 
and ten minutes actual time. tative. He will gladly give 
you expert advice on aij 
accounting problem, with 

















There were approximately 
45,000 postings made in the 


Le Te a out obligation. 
month on about 30,000 IEW in the accounting office of E. I. duPont de 


active accounts, in ledgers, Nemours & Co., showing the installation of fifteen Use the coupon below. 


and the same number on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 
The operators handle at least 8,000 postings monthly; 


statements. each posting requiring on the average 40 key strokes. 










Underwood Typewriter Co., Ine 
Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in all principal ef 


Seer eee 1S j 
[ UNDERWOOD TYPE WRITER | co. Inc. = 
Underwood builuing, New Y 
UO : Send Underwood ait Mac a | 
representative from nesrest branch Zs 
\R\ 9 cope of boskiat, ° Ba) a saall * 
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